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An  Introduction 

YOU  are  now  reading  the  first  issue  of  the  Land  Policy  Review  to  be 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Taking  the  place  or 
the  former  Land  Policy  Circular,  this  printed  Review  will  fill  a  long- 
fe  t  need  for  a  publication  that  can  give  adequate  information  on  cur- 
rent developments  in  land  policy  and  land  programs  to  workers  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  cooperating  groups. 

Increasingly  during  recent  years,  land  use  has  been  stressed  as  a 
highly  important  aspect  of  the  work  of  many  bureaus  within  the  De- 
partment. As  concern  with  land  use  policies  and  adjustments  has  de- 
veloped, the  activities  of  these  many  agencies  have  come  into  closer  prox- 
imity. Coordination  of  land-use  programs  and  the  pooling  of  informa- 
tion have  been  among  the  inevitable  developments  of  this  close  inter- 
r  dationship. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  been  given  responsibility 
for  the  execution  of  the  land-use  program  authorized  by  Congress  in 
Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  and  is  therefore  directly  concerned 
with  the  development  of  land  policies.  Moreover,  as  the  agency  which 
is  charged  with  the  primary  assembling  and  distribution  of  agricultural- 
economic  data,  it  feels  that  the  publication  of  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  growing  held  of  land  economics  is  particularly  appropriate. 
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The  men  who  are  to  plan  sound  land-use  adjustments  today  must  be 
equipped  with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  that  no  traditional  curricu- 
lum in  professional  schools  now  gives.  Their  background  must  include 
something  of  the  agricultural  economist,  the  forester,  the  soil  conserva- 
tionist, the  wildlife  technician,  and  the  recreationist,  to  mention  some  of 
the  more  important  phases  of  their  work.  They  must  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  thought  and  action  in  all  these  fields  if  their  own 
work  is  to  maintain  its  proper  balance.  The  Land  Policy  Review  will 
help  provide  such  information  not  only  to  workers  of  the  Department, 
in  all  its  land  using  branches,  but  to  others  who  through  State  and 
local  agencies  are  providing  that  cooperation  which  Secretary  Wallace 
has  referred  to  as  being  indispensable  to  the  achievement  of  good 
land  use. 

Because  you  and  others  who  see  this  publication  are  busy  and  have 
no  time  tor  lengthy  reading  in  the  midst  of  pressing  duties,  we  have 
attempted  to  design  a  periodical  eminently  easy  to  digest.  It  is  small, 
easy  to  handle,  and  convenient  for  the  pocket.  Its  articles  are  reduced 
to  the  minimum  length  for  adequate  and  readable  presentation  of  their 
subjects.  Each  month,  in  addition  to  shorter  articles,  you  will  find 
digests  of  publications,  reports  of  significant  happenings,  and  one  or  two 
more  substantial  articles  treating  basic  aspects  of  land  policy. 

The  Bureau  starts  publication  of  the  Land  Policy  Review  with  con- 
fidence that  it  will  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  broadening  the  contacts 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  imperative  task  of  helping  the  Ameri- 
can people  derive  the  fullest  use  of  land  resources. — A.  G.  Black. 


First  Land-Use  Project  Leased  to  State 

SECRETARY  WALLACE'S  action  in  signing  a  lease  with  the  State  of 
Connecticut  on  April  30  turned  over  to  its  future  managing  agency  the 
New  London  land  utilization  project — first  of  the  land  utilization  proj- 
ects designed  for  State  administration. 

Under  terms  of  the  lease,  the  State  of  Connecticut  assumes  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  management,  protection,  and  operation  of  the  area  for 
99  years.  The  State's  commission  on  forests  and  wildlife  will  have  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  project  and  will  operate  it  on  a  strict  nonprofit 
basis.  Provisions  for  maintenance  of  all  recreational  facilities,  the  com 
servation  of  wildlife,  and  the  management  of  forests  for  sustained  yield 
are  contained  in  the  lease. 

Other  transfers  of  land  utilization  projects  to  State  agencies  are  ex-  1 
pected  to  take  place  in  the  near  future  in  accordance  with  the  Bureau's 
policy  of  cooperation  with  the  States. 
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Our  Land  Policy  Today 

C 

by  L.  C.  GRAY 

THE  rapid  progress  toward  the  realization  of  a  national  land  policy  for 
the  United  States  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  developments  in  agri- 
culture and  conservation  during  recent  years.  Our  land  policy  today  rep- 
resents the  confluence  of  many  small  streams,  each  springing  from  a 
separate  source,  which  have  in  the  course  of  their  development  pro- 
ceeded toward  an  inevitable  juncture  and  unification.  They  have  not  all 
as  yet  been  joined  together,  but  they  have  for  the  most  part  come  in 
sight  of  each  other,  and  it  is  evident  to  the  realistic  observer  that  a  fur- 
ther meeting  of  waters  is  only  a  short  distance  ahead. 

n  working  out  a  land  policy  during  recent  times  we  have  progressed 
from  the  former  attitudes  and  policies  that  governed  the  disposition 
<d  use  of  land.   For  more  than  a  century  the  United  States  was  domi- 
xd  by  a  pioneer  attitude  toward  natural  resources.   The  pioneer  must 
troy  the  wilderness  in  order  to  live,  and  it  was  in  tacit  acceptance  of 
principle  that  we  settled  the  American  continent  and  converted  its 
iral  wilderness  into  a  civilized  place  of  abode.    But  in  our  striving 
for  a  more  stable  economy  and  higher  standards  of  national  life  our 
.ought  and  action  have  had  to  move  in  a  new  direction.    Where  the 
ormer  direction  pointed  to  waste  and  destruction,  the  present  one 
>oints  to  conservation  and  intelligent  use.    Where  former  policies  led 
toward  unrestricted  individual  freedom  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  land,  the 
present  ones  are  shaping  an  intelligent  plan  that  will  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  society  as  a  whole. 

The  first  major  change  of  direction  in  land  policy  was  initiated  by  the 
conservation  movement  which  attained  momentum  in  the  early  years 
of  the  twentieth  century.  We  came  upon  the  conservation  policy  early 
because  the  rate  of  destruction  of  forest  resources  was  especially  rapid 
and  the  expanding  areas  of  cut-over  and  burned-over  stump  land  pro- 
vided an  easily  understood  argument  in  winning  public  backing  for  that 
first  important  shift  in  our  methods  of  handling  land  resources.  Par- 
allel with  this,  concern  was  aroused  by  the  obviously  rapid  depletion  and 
wasteful  use  of  mineral  resources.  In  recent  years  eroded  gullies  and 
dust  storms  have  aroused  the  Nation  to  a  knowledge  of  the  problem 
of  soil  waste  and  built  up  backing  for  another  large  branch  of  the  con- 
servation program — soil  conservation. 

The  conservation  policy  grew  rapidly,  fed  by  such  interests  as  wildlife 
protection  and  increasing  public  interest  in  the  outdoors  for  recreational 
purposes.  The  reservation  of  national  park  lands,  in  fact,  was  carried 
out  with  the  definite  purpose  of  conserving  areas  of  special  scenic  beauty. 
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More  recently  the  recreational  land  policies  have  entered  broader  fields 
of  positive  development  in  answer  to  the  growing  demand  for  rura[ 
recreation  among  city  people.  In  its  private  aspects  recreation  has  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  sources  of  income  for  many  States  where  farm-  1 
ing  and  forestry  formerly  played  a  dominant  role.  In  this  sense  recent 
recreational  land  use  developments  have  a  deep  social  significance  in 
relation  to  land  policies  as  a  whole. 

The  conservation  movement,  by  instituting  public  ownership  as  a 
means  of  protecting  national  economic  resources,  marked  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  laissez-faire  economic  policy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Earlier  doctrine  had  led  us  to  hand  out  all  of  the  public  lands  to  private 
owners  on  increasingly  easy  terms,  in  the  firm  belief  that  private  own- 
ership of  land  would  automatically  result  in  the  best  use  of  land,  both 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual  and  of  society  as  a  whole.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  it  had  already  become  evident  that 
some  public  ownership  was  essential  if  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
were  to  be  adequately  protected  for  future  generations  to  use  and  enjoy. 

The  very  nature  of  this  shift  in  policy,  however,  limited  the  early 
conservation  movement  in  its  scope.  Its  answer  to  problems  of  land  use 
was  public  ownership — public  ownership  in  order  to  provide  that  control 
over  the  use  of  land  which  private  ownership  failed  to  give.  How  far 
this  process  of  increasing  public  ownership  will  have  to  go  depends  upon 
developments  yet  to  be  seen — particularly  to  what  extent  private  owners 
will  be  intelligent  enough  to  see  the  long-term  economy  and  value  to 
them  of  good  land  use.  At  the  present  time  it  is  clear  that  public  pur- 
chase cannot  be  extended  to  cover  all  land  areas  which  are  being  wasted 
or  where  human  destitution  is  resulting  from  a  misuse  of  land.  The 
second  great  contribution  to  the  stream  of  land  policy,  therefore,  has 
been  the  development  of  methods  whereby  a  sound  use  of  land  could 
be  achieved  on  private  as  well  as  public  lands. 

This  idea  of  securing  conservative  use  of  privately  owned  lands  marks 
a  change  in  our  traditional  concepts  of  land  tenure.  In  the  course  or 
development  of  American  economic  institutions  during  the  late  eight- 
eenth century,  an  allodial  system  of  ownership  in  a  fee-simple  absolute 
grew  up  that  removed  all  restraint  upon  the  landowner  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  utilized  his  land.  Results  of  more  than  a  century  of  ex- 
ploitation and  waste  have  emphasized  that  such  a  concept  of  land  owner- 
ship is  no  longer  valid  if  we  are  to  protect  either  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  which  depends  upon  a  wise  use  of  its  land  resources, 
or  the  interests  of  future  generations.  We  are  forced  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  social  interest  in  the  private  ownership  of  land  and  to  pro- 
tect that  interest  where  a  recalcitrant  individual  owner  fails  to  do  so. 

The  need  for  a  national  policy  covering  lands  in  private  ownership 
gave  rise  to  an  important  new  field  of  study.  We  had,  previous  to  the 
1920's,  been  concerned  primarily  with  the  physical  causes  and  effects  of 
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land  waste — forest  devastation,  wildlife  depletion,  and  soil  erosion.  But 
in  attacking  the  problem  of  land  use  on  private  lands  we  came  right 
up  against  the  problem  of  why  private  landowners  and  land  occupiers 
permitted  the  waste  of  their  soil,  forest,  grasses  and  water,  when  com- 
mon sense  would  seem  to  dictate  conservation  and  wise  use  as  the  sine 
qua  non  of  land  management.  Soil  erosion  in  increasing  seriousness, 
devastating  dust  storms,  rivers  on  the  rampage,  and  millions  of  farm 
people  seeking  relief  due  to  their  maladjusted  relationship  to  the  land^, 
piled  high  the  evidence  that  private  ownership  and  wise  use  were  far 
from  synonymous. 

The  study  of  this  problem  took  the  form  of  land  economics  investiga- 
tions in  selected  areas  of  the  United  States  where  the  human  maladjust- 
ments and  economic  problems  resulting  from  the  failure  to  utilize  land 
efficiently  had  shown  themselves  most  actively.  The  discoveries  of  those 
investigations  showed  that  several  economic  forces  were  at  work,  prac- 
tically necessitating  a  wasteful  use  of  land  on  the  part  of  private  owners 
in  direct  contradiction  to  their  ultimate  welfare  and  profit. 

It  was  found,  for  example,  that  many  of  the  landowners  whose  soil  was 
washing  away,  and  whose  woodlands  were  being  cut  clean,  were  pre- 
vented from  taking  any  other  course  because  their  small  incomes  gave 
them  no  funds  with  which  to  terrace  their  fields  or  practice  other  forms 
of  conservation.  Their  low  incomes  were  in  turn  due  frequently  to  the 
fact  that  the  lands  they  occupied,  although  once  considered  suitable  for 
farming,  had  as  a  result  of  any  one  of  several  economic  influences  be- 
come definitely  submarginal  for  crop  cultivation.  In  other  cases  land 
policies,  such  as  the  160-acre  homestead  policy  that  was  carried  into  the 
Great  Plains  in  spite  of  pointed  warnings  of  its  inapplicability,  had 
encouraged  a  definitely  undesirable  pattern  of  settlement  which  bore 
little  relationship  to  the  facts  about  how  the  land  was  capable  of  being 
utilized.  On  the  other  hand,  low  incomes  for  farmers  and  their  conse- 
quent inability  to  avoid  abusing  the  land,  are  in  perhaps  an  even  greater 
measure  traceable  to  such  economic  factors  as  overcapitalization  and 
indebtedness  and  to  the  maladjustments  in  farm  buying  power  as  a 
whole,  in  comparison  with  other  economic  groups.  At  this  point  the 
stream  of  land  policy  joins  one  of  the  other  major  rivers  of  our  economic 
life — that  of  agricultural  economy  in  general — and  from  that  point  on 
land  policy  is  inextricably  tied  up  with  agricultural  planning  as  a  whole. 

From  waste,  therefore,  we  have  moved  on  to  conservation  or  intelli- 
gent use  of  resources  through  public  ownership,  and  from  public  owner- 
ship we  have  moved  on  to  a  policy  of  promoting  good  land  use  on 
private  lands.  First  of  all,  this  necessitates  freeing  private  owners  from 
the  economic  pressures  which  force  them  to  mine  their  soil,  cut  forests 
clean,  permit  dust  blowing,  and  otherwise  tolerate  waste.  In  this  eco- 
nomic sphere  of  activity  several  land-use  programs  of  vital  importance 
have  been  launched  during  the  past  3  or  4  years.    Submarginal  land 
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purchase  has  been  used  to  free  private  owners  from  dependence  upon 
unprofitable  acres  that  can  serve  some  beneficial  public  purpose  other I 
than  for  farming.  Secondly,  we  have  seen  the  start  of  a  program  to 
develop  a  greater  security  of  tenure  for  farm  tenants.  The  Taylor  Act 
has  closed  to  settlement  the  remaining  public  domain  that  is  unfit  for 
farming  use,  protecting  families  from  the  dilemma  of  attempting  to  earn 
a  living  on  unproductive  land.  The  agricultural  conservation  program 
is  making  benefit  payments  to  farmers  who  will  adopt  soil-conserving 
practices  that  promote  the  national  welfare.  Rural  rehabilitation  has  been 
launched  to  help  with  both  education  and  credit. 

Necessary  as  these  measures  are  to  remove  the  influences  that  prevent 
private  operators  from  applying  wise  land-use  policies,  unfortunately 
that  process  is  not  enough.  Some  pressure  is  required  to  overcome 
inertia  and  to  prevent  small  minorities  from  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
achievement  of  a  constructive  program  that  the  majority  has  agreed  upon 
as  necessary.  For  this  purpose,  in  view  of  the  limitations  upon  Federal 
authority,  the  action  of  the  States  has  been  encouraged  to  establish 
zoning  regulations,  cooperative  grazing  laws,  soil-conservation  districts, 
better  landlord-tenant  relationships,  and  other  directional  measures. 
State  action  of  this  nature  has  become  an  integral  part  of  our  national 
land  policy. 

To  revert  to  our  previous  metaphor,  we  can  say  that  by  1938  our  land- 
policy  stream  had  definitely  entered  a  broad  plain,  drawing  its  water 
from  over  a  large  portion  of  the  total  drainage  area  representing  our 
national  economy.  Land  policy  is  no  longer  restricted  to  public  lands; 
it  concerns  all  land,  whether  publicly  or  privately  owned,  and  concerns 
all  people,  particularly  all  those  who  through  ownership  or  occupancy  of 
land  have  a  direct  influence  upon  whether  this  basic  natural  resource  is 
wasted  or  wisely  used. 

Moreover,  land  policy  is  no  longer  viewed  as  merely  a  means  of  keep- 
ing destructive  individuals  out  of  publicly  owned  areas;  it  aims  at  helping 
private  owners  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  realize  the  greatest  benefits 
from  land  resources.  The  role  of  public  policy  assumes  thereby  a  more 
positive  character  in  the  economic  use  of  natural  resources. 

Many  of  the  present  problems  of  land  policy  are  primarily  of  an  admin- 
istrative nature,  and  with  those  we  do  not  here  have  opportunity  to  deal. 
There  are,  however,  certain  administrative  problems  which  closely  affect 
our  thinking. 

Our  present  activities  in  land  policy  are  centered  around  easily  dram- 
atized national  problems — floods,  dust  storms,  drouth,  forest  devasta- 
tion. These  problems  are  on  the  surface  separate  physical  problems,  and 
it  is  only  when  we  dig  into  their  economic  background  that  we  see  their 
underlying  unity  and  interrelationship.  Out  of  this  fact  has  come  the 
need  for  administrative  coordination,  but  there  is  no  less  a  need  for 
coordination  in  thought.    In  our  struggle  to  devise  ways  of  controlling 
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floods,  preventing  dust  storms,  or  restoring  submarginal  lands  to  good 
use,  we  must  not  forget  that  no  one  problem  can  be  treated  all  alone. 

As  a  focal  point  for  these  various  action  programs  we  have  developed 
the  concept  of  area  or  regional  planning,  so  that  our  thinking  may 
revolve  around  the  unity  of  a  physical  and  economic  entity  rather  than 
around  any  one  type  of  land-use  adjustment.  In  our  area  approach  to 
land-use  planning  we  take  stock  of  all  factors  contributing  to  land 
waste  and  plan  how  a  balanced  improvement  along  several  lines  can  be 
achieved,  realizing  all  the  while  that  the  opportunity  to  act  comes  in 
terms  of  programs  directed  primarily  at  one  segment  of  the  problem. 
This  balance  between  a  national  program  and  a  local-area  plan  is 
achieved  partly  through  administrative  action,  but  before  such  action 
can  succeed  the  concept  must  be  clear  in  our  minds. 

While  educating  ourselves  by  new  concepts  wTe  must  not  forget  that 
public  education  in  land  use  is  of  even  greater  importance  in  the  long 
run.  One  of  the  greatest  tasks  facing  us  in  the  realization  of  a  sound 
land  policy,  therefore,  is  the  development  of  a  public  understanding  of 
land  problems  and  of  the  need  for  cooperative,  direct  local  action.  We 
have  found  that  in  the  last  analysis  land  use  under  our  economic  system 
is  the  sum  total  of  private  landowners  and  their  relationship  to  the  land. 

To  be  more  specific,  for  example,  landowners  in  the  Great  Plains  must 
realize  that  dust  blowing  will  not  be  stopped  until  all  private  land- 
owners undertake  either  to  operate  their  farms  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent dust  blowing  or  to  cooperate  in  a  plan  for  general  reorganization 
of  land  use  on  the  basis  of  a  grazing  economy  which  will  protect  the 
land  from  further  destruction.  No  amount  of  Federal  legislation  and 
activity  will  solve  the  problem  until  the  people  make  up  their  minds  to 
go  along  with  a  program  of  effective  action.  The  task  of  education 
assumes  a  prominent  place  in  making  our  national  land  policy  realistic. 

While  we  are  still  wrestling  with  these  economic  problems,  however, 
we  should  be  aware  that  this  state  of  mind  does  not  give  the  final  answer 
to  our  land  problems.  As  we  have  advanced  from  the  physical  con- 
cepts to  the  economic  concepts  of  land  use,  so  must  we  also  advance  from 
the  economic  concepts  of  land  tenure,  taxation,  and  marginality  to 
human  concepts.  All  land  planning  must  have  as  its  objective  the  crea- 
tion of  a  better  human  relationship  to  the  land,  and  all  our  planning 
should  be  checked  constantly  against  that  objective,  lest  we  find  ourselves 
flying  off  on  a  tangent  of  abstract  economic  thought.  The  land  econo- 
mist can  easily  plan  how  a  revision  of  land  use  in  a  given  area  should 
protect  the  natural  cover  and  make  possible  a  more  stable  economy.  But 
to  answer  the  question  of  how  that  will  work  out  in  terms  of  individual 
human  families,  and  what  the  chance  is  of  their  success  when  the  other 
factors  operating  upon  a  farmer's  lot  are  considered,  is  more  difficult. 

Our  land  planning  is  not  complete  when  we  have  determined  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  placed  our  finger  upon  the  economic  forces 
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that  must  be  changed.  We  must  also  plan  for  land  use  with  full  recog- 
nition of  actual  human  needs,  human  capacities,  and  human  limitations. 
In  this  respect  land  planning  has  still  far  to  go. 


Forests  for  Farmers 

Among  new  p-ograms  of  land  use,  that  of  combining  farm  and 
forest  enterprises  plays  a  leading  part.  The  Land  Policy  Review 
presents  in  this  issue  a  brief  introduction  to  the  general  subject 
farm-forestry.  Subsequent  articles  by  individuals  who  have 
given  special  study  to  the  field  will  discuss  separate  features  of 
the  p o gram  in  more  detail. 

INCREASING  attention  to  the  unexplored  economic  possibilities  of  com- 
bined forest  and  farm  enterprises  is  one  of  the  stimulating  features  in 
the  current  development  of  land  policy.  With  the  exception  of  grass,  for- 
ests stand  to  contribute  more  to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  agri- 
cultural communities  throughout  most  of  the  United  States  than  any 
other  native  crop.  Yet  little  has  been  accomplished  toward  realizing  the 
potential  values  of  this  resource  to  farmers. 

In  line  with  the  modern  trend  of  conservation  movements,  the  farm- 
forestry  movement  in  its  broadest  sense  involves  the  cooperation  of  Gov- 
ernment and  private  owners  in  the  improvement  and  use  of  woodland 
resources.  Moreover,  recognition  of  the  significance  of  farm  forestry 
represents  one  of  the  increasingly  frequent  junctures  of  previously  dis- 
tinct land-use  programs.  Both  the  forester  and  the  agriculturalist  are 
realizing  the  importance  of  bringing  together  their  respective  abilities  and 
interests,  particularly  in  marginal  areas  where  topography,  climate,  soil 
conditions,  and  economic  factors  dictate  a  change  from  a  past  use  of  land 
exclusively  for  either  crops  or  forestry,  to  a  wise  combination  of  these, 
and  perhaps  other,  uses. 

Looking  at  the  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  forester,  the  impor- 
tance of  woodlands  on  farms  is  readily  recognized.  More  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  commercial  woodlands  in  the  United  States  are  located  on 
farms,  and,  according  to  the  Copeland  report,  are  "adapted,  generally 
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Farms  and  forests:  a  happy  combination  of  crops,  pasture  and  woodlands. 
{Forest  Service  photo ) 


speaking,  to  keeping  forest  land  permanently  productive."  Consisting 
primarily  of  separate  tracts  of  woodland,  watched  over  by  farm  families, 
these  farm  forests  are  readily  protected  against  fire,  often  the  deadliest 
enemy  of  large  forest  holdings.  Furthermore,  95  percent  of  the  farm 
woodlands  are  located  in  the  eastern  United  States,  near  the  greatest 
markets  for  wood  products,  thus  making  it  possible  to  provide  consumers 
with  material  at  relatively  low  transportation  costs.  Increased  productiv- 
ity of  farm  woodlands  should  also  make  up  for  expected  declines  in  pro- 
duction in  some  of  the  major  forest  regions. 

From  the  farmer's  angle  the  picture  is  no  less  impressive.  Upward  of 
15  percent  of  our  land  in  farms  consists  of  woods,  while  in  some  States 
woods  occupy  more  than  half  of  the  farmland.  According  to  a  recent 
publication1  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  forest  products  rank 
tenth  in  terms  of  income  among  the  crops  produced  on  farms,  and  in 
1934  yielded  farmers  $62,782,000  in  cash.  Products  of  much  greater 
value  are  consumed  directly  on  the  farm.  When  one  considers  the  fact 
that  approximately  900,000  farmers  in  the  United  States  earn  a  gross 
income  of  less  than  $400  per  year,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  these  farms 
are  located  in  natural  forest  areas,  the  importance  of  potential  income 
from  forest  products  and  employment  is  obvious. 

1  Forest  Farming.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1794.  April  1938. 
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During  the  depression  thousands  of  farmers  in  Georgia  turned  to  the 
production  of  naval  stores  on  their  own  land  as  a  means  of  added  income. 
Although  previous  to  1930  only  a  small  number  of  farmers  were  pro-  \ 
ducing  gum,  the  Southern  Forest  Survey  indicates  that  in  1934  farmer 
gum  producers  took  in  a  gross  income  of  $1,500,000  from  that  source 
alone.  This  item  is  one  of  many  pointing  to  the  important  role  that  farm 
forestry  can  play  in  programs  of  agricultural  rehabilitation  through  the 
profitable  employment  of  labor  not  needed  on  the  farm.  Moreover,  in 
many  regions  forestry  provides  the  cheapest  method  of  restoring  and  con- 
serving the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Before  the  development  of  farm  forestry  can  proceed  along  sound  eco- 
nomic lines,  however,  several  problems  remain  to  be  explored  in  the  light 
of  both  physical  and  economic  factors.  Without  attempting  any  detailed 
discussion,  they  may  be  mentioned  as  follows: 

More  adequate  knowledge  is  needed  of  the  economic  patterns  into 
which  farm  forestry  programs  can  fit.  In  some  areas  privately  owned 
farm  woodlots  offer  adequate  opportunity  for  farm  forestry  development; 
in  others,  the  supplementing  of  private  tracts  with  public  or  cooperative 
forest  lands  may  be  desirable.  In  either  case  the  determination  of  the 
most  effective  type  of  cooperative  enterprise  or  the  sound  coordination 
of  forest  operations  on  public  and  private  land  demand  study.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, for  example,  to  develop  a  pattern  of  combined  private  and  public 
forest  ownership  similar  to  that  which  appears  to  be  working  out  success- 
fully in  the  management  of  range  lands  by  cooperative  grazing  associa- 
tions in  the  Western  Plains? 

Closely  related  to  this  problem  is  that  of  balancing  forestry  with  other 
uses  of  land  not  suited  to  cultivation.  The  frequent  custom  of  grazing 
livestock  in  farm  woodlands  is  generally  held  to  conflict  with  best  forestry 
practices,  yet  the  need  for  better  pasture  in  many  poor  farm  areas  de- 
mands recognition.  Frequently  recreational  resources  can  be  developed 
and  wildlife  conservation  promoted  in  such  areas  with  direct  economic 
reward. 

Land  tenure  enters  the  picture  as  another  prominent  problem.  Care  of 
farm  woodlots  and  the  development  of  community  forests  demand  the 
consistent  effort  of  landowners  and  residents  over  periods  of  many  years. 
Yet  the  widespread  existence  of  an  unstable  farm  tenure  amounts  to  a 
serious  hindrance  to  long-term  improvements.  The  size  of  holdings  in 
marginal  areas  also  bears  upon  this  point:  in  an  individualistic  pattern 
of  farm  forestry  the  acreages  must  frequently  be  larger  than  has  been 
customary  in  order  to  permit  a  productive  and  valuable  utilization  of 
both  farm  and  woodland. 

Although  the  development  of  forests  for  farmers  is  still  young  in  gov- 
ernmental land  policy,  several  activities  of  public  agencies  have  prepared 
the  ground  for  further  work;  many  projects  offer  opportunity  for  experi- 
mentation on  related  problems  of  land  use.   Educational  work  and  such 
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programs  as  soil  conservation  and  shelterbelt  planting  have  helped  in- 
crease the  interest  among  landowners  during  recent  years. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  former  Resettlement  Administration 
and  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  Forest  Service  has  initiated 
some  noteworthy  projects.  Forest  communities  have  been  established 
w  herein  families,  whose  "major  income  is  derived  from  seasonal  work 
in  National  Forests,  carry  on  subsistence  farming  on  small  tracts  of  good 
land.  Two  cooperative  projects  for  farm  woodlot  owners  are  now  under- 
way in  the  Xortheast,  and  interest  in  that  type  of  organization  is  growing 
in  other  regions  as  well. 

The  land-utilization  program  now  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics offers  opportunity  for  demonstration  and  study.  Many  of  its 
projects  in  the  natural  forest  regions  have  involved  the  retirement  of  sub- 
marginal  farmland  to  conservational  uses  that  include  forestry,  recreation, 
grazing,  and  wildlife  protection.  The  combination  of  public  with  pri- 
vate land  ownership  in  local  conservation  programs  can  be  seen  here,  and 
problems  of  multiple  use  studied  with  particular  reference  to  grazing  and 
subsistence  farming. — }.  D. 


^  For  the  second  straight  year,  there  was  an  increase  in  1936  in  per- 
acre  farm  real  estate  taxes,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  reported,  and  a  preliminary  survey  indicates  a  further  rise  is  likely 
for  1937.  .  .  .  Land  values  rose  faster  than  taxes,  however,  so  the  ratio 
of  taxes  to  land  values  continued  to  drop.  .  .  .  The  156  index  figure  for 
1936  farm  real  estate  taxes,  on  a  19 13  base,  compares  with  241  in 
1929.  .  .  .  But  trends  in  individual  States  were  very  inconsistent.  .  .  . 

^  One  of  every  six  families  in  Arkansas  has  been  on  the  same  plan- 
tation more  than  10  years,  reports  Orville  J.  Rush  in  the  Extension 
Service  Review;  2  of  5  have  not  moved  within  5  years  or  longer,  and 
1  of  12  has  been  on  the  same  plantation  more  than  15  years.  .  .  .  Great- 
est mobility  occurs,  the  study  showed,  among  tenant  groups  contributing 
only  labor  in  their  agreements  with  landlords,  and  migration  is  concen- 
trated in  groups  remaining  but  1  to  2  years  on  a  farm.  .  .  .  Wage  hands 
shifted  location  most  often,  croppers  next,  renters  third,  and  share  ten- 
ants least.  ...  Of  the  last-named  group.  43  percent  had  been  on  the 
same  plantation  more  than  10  years.  .  .  . 
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The  Use  of  Agricultural  Credit 
in  a  Land-Use  Program 

by  DONALD  R.  RUSH 

HOW  can  the  extension  of  agricultural  credit  assist  effectively  in  for- 
warding a  program  of  planned  land  use?  That  question  has  often  been 
asked,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest  in  brief  form  several 
ways  and  means  whereby  credit  can  be  used  to  promote  better  land  use. 

A  categorical  answer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  cannot  be  given.. 
The  methods  of  credit  extension,  the  policies,  and  the  results  will  at  all 
times  depend  on  specific  conditions  surrounding  the  use  of  the  land  in 
the  particular  locality.  Broad  general  policies  can  be  formulated  and 
will  exert  an  influence,  but  their  application  must  ordinarily  be  guided  by 
individual  circumstances  if  most  effective  results  are  to  be  achieved. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  more  practical  means  whereby  credit  can 
be  used  to  affect  land-use  and  farm  practices, 

I.  To  Affect  Farm  Practices 

Incorporation  of  land-use  regulations  in  farm  mortgages  offers  an  effec- 
tive means  of  influence.  Mortgage  forms  used  by  some  agencies  contain 
what  is  known  as  a  "wastage  clause."  This  clause  supposedly  protects 
the  mortgagor  against  actions  of  the  mortgagee  that  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  mortgaged  property.  Unfortunately,  determination  as  to  what 
constitutes  waste  is  often  difficult.  The  inclusion  of  specific  clauses  re- 
specting land-use  practices  appears  to  offer  one  method  of  protecting  the 
mortgagor,  and  would  at  the  same  time  insure  the  more  widespread 
adoption  of  land-use  practices  of  proved  value, 

In  their  recommendations  on  a  loaning  policy  in  an  area,  one  agricul- 
tural service  agency  has  stated  that  restrictions  should  be  placed  in  the 
mortgage  papers  requiring  that 1 — 

(a)  Designated  portions  of  the  farm  be  kept  in  permanent  pasture. 

(b)  Designated  areas  be  used  primarily  tor  hay  and  pasture. 

(c)  Designated  fields  be  put  in  crops  only  it  and  when  properly  terraced. 

The  report  stated  further  that  "if  these  restrictions  are  made  definite  and 
complete  and  supervision  is  provided,  longer  term  loans  than  those  sug- 
gested (not  over  10  years,  with  a  definite  preference  for  loans  of  5  to  7 
years)  can  be  made." 

The  use  of  proved  methods  of  testing  soil  and  other  production  factors 
can  serve  as  a  helpful  guide  to  credit  extension. 

1  Texas  as  a  Farm  Loan  Territory.     Doane  Agricultural  Service,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

February  1937,  p.  IS. 
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Credit  can  promote  better  types  of  farming:  a  dual  purpose  herd  started  with  a 
rehabilitation  loan.    (FSA  photo) 


A  close  correlation  between  crop  yields  of  wheat  and  the  depth  of 
soil  moisture  has  been  found  in  extensive  tests  over  a  number  of  years 
at  the  Hays,  Kansas,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  results  of 
the  Hays  study  are  being  used  by  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  in  guiding  their  loaning  policy  on  wheat 
farms  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains  area,  where  drouth  conditions  have 
prevailed  and  where  available  ground  moisture  plays  an  important  part 
m  determining  the  success  or  tailure  of  the  crop  enterprise.  Provision 
for  the  use  of  soil  moisture  tests  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of 
emergency  crop  loans  would  help  prevent  extensive  seedings  of  wheat 
where  the  chances  of  a  crop  are  slight.  When  moisture  is  deficient 
the  land  could  be  more  beneficially  used  in  summer  fallow  or  planted 
to  row  crops.  In  addition  there  would  be  substantial  savings  in  seed 
and  labor  costs. 

An  improvement  of  farming  methods  and  land-use  practices  can  be 
secured  through  tying  up  management  service  with  the  extension  of 
mortgage  and  production  credit. 

The  experience  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  its  extension 
of  rehabilitation  loans  in  all  sections  of  the  country  has  been  particularly 
impressive,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  development  for  each  client  of 
a  detailed  farm-management  plan  and  subsequent  close  supervision  by  an 
expert.  The  rural  rehabilitation  loan  program  has  been  very  effective  in 
the  South  and  Southeast  in  changing  and  modifying  the  farming  prc- 
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gram.  Intelligent  guidance  of  the  farming  program  of  large  groups  of 
borrowers  should  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  land  use  of  an  area. 

Requiring  diversification  and  home  gardens  in  areas  subject  to  drouth 
may  also  prove  a  beneficial  stipulation. 

The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion and  the  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Division  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  in  all  of  their  loans  encourage  the  borrower  to  plant 
and  raise  a  garden.  Diversification  of  crops  is  specified  where  desirable. 
These  requirements  have  been  effective  in  raising  the  standard  of  living 
of  many  of  the  clients  as  well  as  insuring  a  type  of  agriculture  which,  by 
conforming  to  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  area,  decreases  the  likeli- 
hood of  complete  crop  failure. 

Credit  might  further  be  extended  for  the  purchase  of  lime  and  fer- 
tilizer and  to  defray  the  cost  of  other  soil-building  practices. 

Many  farmers  cannot  afford  to  adopt  soil-building  practices  recom- 
mended for  their  farms.  Aside  from  being  unable  to  carry  out  better 
land-use  and  soil  practices  on  their  own  account,  they  are  prevented  from 
participating  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  program.  Hence  they  are 
deprived  of  needed  revenue  which  might  be  earned.  It  may  be  desirable 
to  permit  payments  earned  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  program 
to  be  used  as  security  for  loans  made  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  desig- 
nated soil-building  practices.  An  increase  in  the  mortgage  indebtedness 
of  an  individual  farm  would  be  justified  in  some  instances  if  the  addi- 
tional loan  was  to  be  used  for  soil  or  land  practices  which  would  result 
m  increasing  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land  and  farm. 

It  might  also  prove  wise  to  grant  credit  on  livestock  where  some 
agreement  among  livestock-financing  agencies  and  ranchers  has  been 
adopted  to  insure  against  overgrazing  the  available  range. 

The  importance  of  adequate  feed  supplies  as  a  factor  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  range  livestock  enterprise  is  forcibly  brought  out  m  the 
results  of  range  cattle  experiments  conducted  by  the  New  Mexico  State 
College  of  Agriculture.2  The  land-use  implications  of  these  findings,  as 
well  as  their  significance  to  financing  institutions,  recommend  their  con- 
sideration by  land-use  and  credit  agencies  operating  in  the  range  country. 

Extension  of  livestock  credit  should  be  controlled  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  cattle-production 
cycle.  The  excessive  swings  in  the  cycle  have  been  the  cause  of  much 
distress  in  the  range  country,  encouraging  overgrazing  at  some  periods 
and  the  liquidation  of  breeding  herds  at  others.  The  intelligent  control 
of  credit  could  be  one  of  the  major  factors  in  bringing  about  the  needed 
stabilization  of  the  industry  in  both  production  and  prices  and  the  conse- 
quent stabilization  of  the  use  of  range  land. 


2 Benefits,  Based  on  Nutritional  Requirements,  From  Proper  Stocking  of  Ranges. 
Neale,  P.  E.,  Press  Bulletin  H25.  July  2.  1937,  New  Mexico  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
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II.  To  Affect  the  Type  of  Agriculture  in  an  Area 

Differential  interest  rates  on  loans  might  be  granted  to  encourage 
approved  types  of  agriculture  or  desirable  soil  practices. 

In  areas  where  increased  livestock  production  is  desirable  funds  could 
be  made  available  at  low  rates  of  interest  for  the  purchase  of  breeding- 
cows,  bulls,  and  necessary  equipment. 

Too,  the  basis  upon  which  production  credit  loans  are  made  can  be 
revised. 

Loans  for  the  purpose  of  financing  crop  and  livestock  enterprises  are 
made  by  some  institutions  on  the  basis  of  the  past  record  of  production — 
usually  the  record  of  the  last  3  years.  While  this  procedure  undoubtedly 
has  many  advantages,  nevertheless  it  tends  to  fix  the  type  of  agriculture 
in  a  region.  In  other  words,  a  loaning  policy  of  this  type  does  not  permit 
the  borrower  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  changes  in  climatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  technical  factors  which  may  make  rapid  shifts  in  production 
desirable. 

Where  the  problem  of  uneconomically  small  farm  units  is  prevalent, 
differential  interest  rates  might  be  allowed  or  other  concessions  granted, 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  which  would  secure  a  desirable  type 
of  farming  or  size  of  farm  unit. 

On  the  other  hand,  farm  units  which  have  already  secured  an  economic 
combination  of  soil  and  land  types  should  be  recognized  as  having  an 
increased  loan  value. 

The  encouragement  of  credit  extension  to  cooperative  grazing  associa- 
tions may  constitute  a  constructive,  long-range  policy. 

Cooperative  grazing  districts  have  proved  a  very  effective  instrument 
for  securing  the  desirable  use  of  range  land.  Credit  may  be  used  by  the 
associations  to  assist  them  in  making  needed  improvements,  such  as  de- 
veloping water  holes,  building  fences,  and  in  purchasing  strategic  tracts 
where  control  is  necessary. 

III.  To  Encourage  Farm  Forestry  Development 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  adequate  credit  facilities  for  forest  owners3 
in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  go  ahead  with  a  program  of  sus- 
tained yield  cutting  and  other  long-time  enterprises. 

There  is  a  further  opening  in  this  field  to  finance  bargaining  and 
processing  cooperatives  among  the  farm  forest  owners.  The  development 
of  organizations  of  this  type  should  assure  increased  returns  from  the 
forest  properties  and  woodlots  of  their  members  through  more  effective 
utilization  of  the  forest  products.  Increased  returns  will  in  turn  have  a 
tendency  to  encourage  forest  production  on  lands  economically  and  physi- 
cally adapted  to  such  use. 


1 See  A  Forest  Credit  System.    Kir kjand,  Burt  P.,  American  Forests,  May  1934. 
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A  possible  use  of  credit  where  the  final  results  will  be  much  less 
tangible  and  realized  only  over  a  long  period  of  time  is  the  making  of 
loans  on  very  liberal  terms  to  the  children  of  farm  families  for  their 
education  in  technical  agriculture.  Emphasis  on  land  use  and  soil  con- 
servation in  the  training  courses  of  colleges  should  result  in  a  more 
enlightened  farming  populace,  which  in  turn  will  exert  a  stimulating 
effect  upon  our  national  economy. 

IV.  To  Control  Settlement 

Marginal  areas  are  usually  deficient  in  capital,  which  means  that  control 
of  vital  credit  sources  should  offer  an  effective  means  of  preventing 
settlement. 

Correlatively,  credit  extension  can  be  curtailed  in  areas  where  agricul- 
ture is  hazardous  or  the  type  of  agriculture  is  uneconomic,  or  where 
there  is  serious  exploitation  of  the  land. 

V.  To  Affect  the  Tenure  System 

Credit  can  be  given  to  tenant  farmers  to  permit  them  to  make  exten- 
sive soil-building  improvements,  such  as  liming,  terracing,  draining,  re- 
seeding  pastures,  etc.  However,  revision  of  our  present  leasing  laws  to 
provide  for  long-term  leases  and  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  to  permit  the  widespread  adoption  of  this 
suggestion. 

As  will  be  noted,  this  article  merely  lists  various  means  whereby  credit 
can  be  used  to  assist  in  a  land-use  program.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  appraise  the  difficulties  which  may  attend  the  application  of  some 
of  the  suggestions.  And  questions  such  as  the  manner  of  operation  of 
these  credit  methods,  their  costs,  and  the  wisdom  of  subsidies  have 
received  no  lengthy  discussion.  Obviously,  if  recommendations  are  to  be 
most  effective,  what  is  needed  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  particular 
situation,  of  the  maladjustments  involved,  and  of  the  needed  readjust- 
ments and  ways  of  securing  them. 


The  last  quarter  of  1937  witnessed  a  decline  of  almost  one-fourth 
in  farm  foreclosures  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  year 
before,  Gov.  William  I.  Myers,  of  the  F.  C.  A.,  reports.  .  .  .  The  big- 
gest drop  was  in  the  New  Orleans  Farm  Credit  District  and  amounted 
to  56  percent,  while  the  only  increase  was  in  the  Berkeley,  Calif.,  dis- 
trict. .  ,  .  Increased  security  for  farmers  on  their  property  was  indicated 
in  Governor  Myers'  report  that  foreclosures  were  reduced  from  16,500 
in  the  last  3  months  of  1934  to  10,000  in  those  months  of  1937.  .  .  . 
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The  Land  Program  at  Work 

An  Arkansas  Project 
Emphasizes  Some  Southern  Needs 


AS  the  land-use  program  has  developed  from  its  early  emergency  phases 
it  has  tended  increasingly  to  emphasize  development  of  local  instruments 
for  the  application  of  sound  practices  in  use  of  land  and  the  education 
of  local  people  to  recognition  of  and  responsibility  for  a  change  in  long- 
tstablished  patterns.  But  even  when  the  program  succeeds,  as  it  is 
doing,  in  focusing  attention  on  use  of  land,  such  a  consciousness  is  frus- 
trated unless  media  for  transforming  this  awareness  into  practical  action 
are  available.  It  is  this  need  that  has  caused  concern  in  recent  years  for 
enactment  of  effective  State  law7s  for  soil-conservation  districts,  for  grazing 
districts,  for  rural  zoning,  and  now  is  looking  toward  elaboration  of  farm- 
forestry  cooperatives.  All  of  these  are  attempts  to  develop,  within  the 
framework  of  American  traditions  and  governmental  systems,  new  demo- 
cratic, flexible  techniques  for  control  of  land  in  the  interest  of  the 
community. 

The  northwest  Arkansas  land-use  project,  14  miles  from  Fayetteville, 
is  a  demonstration  both  of  accomplishment  and  of  need.  It  illustrates 
how  use  of  land  in  the  Ozark  country  can  be  channeled  from  destructive 
10  constructive  modes.  But  it  is  equally  a  demonstration  of  the  need  for 
a  local  control  technique  in  the  South  that  will  correspond  to  the  grazing 
districts  of  Montana  or  the  zoning  ordinances  of  Wisconsin. 

Within  its  own  purposes  and  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economies'  land-use  program,  the  northwest  Arkansas  project  demon- 
strates concrete  gains.  It  has  shifted  18,000  acres  of  exhausted  land 
into  productive  use.  In  this  area  were  the  denuded  flint  hills  character- 
istic of  the  section,  stripped  by  intensive  cultivation,  and  the  ruined  crop 
land  characteristic  of  wasteful  farming  anywhere.  These  have  been 
turned  into  valuable  grazing  areas.  Extensive  stands  of  bluestem  grass 
nave  been  developed,  a  native  forage  crop  of  high  food  content  that  has 
great  economic  possibilities.  A  4,000-acre  pasture  thus  has  displaced  the 
wasted  flint  hills  and  eroded  bottoms  of  3  years  ago.  Thereby  the  project 
has  contributed  to  diversification  and  a  wider  use  of  livestock — one  of 
the  most  obvious  means  of  improving  land  use  in  the  South. 

The  next  most  clearly  indicated  improvement  in  southern  rural  econ- 
omy, reforestation  of  submarginal  lands,  and  forest  harvesting  on  the 
basis  of  sustained  yield,  also  is  being  demonstrated  accurately  on  the 
proiect.    Too,  the  integrated  nature  of  the  entire  project  development 
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is  illustrated  in  this  phase,  for  the  project  tree  nursery,  irrigated  by  a  lake 
impounded  principally  for  recreation,  at  once  supplies  seedlings  for  the 
forestry  work  and  affords  a  proving  ground  for  new  varieties  which  are 
potential  assets  heretofore  foreign  to  the  region.  Some  350,000  seedlings 
have  been  set  and  the  14,000  acres  of  woodland  given  adequate  protection 
against  fire.  The  wildlife-conservation  phase  has  been  dovetailed  with 
the  forestry  and  recreational  phases,  through  planting  of  food  and  cover 
for  game  and  birds  in  conjunction  with  tree  planting  and  impounding 
of  the  lake. 

The  recreational  development,  however  indirectly  related  to  funda- 
mental economic  problems  of  land  use,  has  been  executed  with  a  view  to 
serving  a  rural  population  of  moderate  or  below-moderate  means  that 
before  was  without  such  facilities.  It  thus  serves  a  social  purpose  of 
importance.  As  indicated,  it  also  has  its  utilitarian  value  in:  its  links 
with  other  phases  of  the  project.  The  lake,  which  is  the  center  of  the  rec- 
reational development,  is  a  100-acre  blessing  to  people  within  an  area  of 
many  miles  previously  without  such  a  place  to  play.  Modern  cabins,  bath 
and  boat  houses,  and  well-placed  picnic  areas  have  been  built. 

In  this  construction,  as  in  all  development  phases,  the  relief  aims  of  the 
project  have  been  fulfilled,  a  considerable  amount  of  work  being  furnished 
local  people.  Virtually  all  construction  material  came  from  the  project 
area,  and  most  of  the  workers  were  trained  while  they  worked,  the  work 
relief  thus  having  an  additional  value  for  vocational  training. 

Likewise,  the  project  has  been  successful  in  its  resettlement  aspects, 
enabling  nearly  all  the  families  in  this  submarginal  area  to  get  a  fresh 
start  on  better  land.  There  were  about  160  families  in  the  area  when 
the  project  was  begun.  More  than  130  already  have  moved.  Out  of  all 
the  families,  only  22,  by  the  time  their  exodus  is  complete,  will  have 
required  financial  aid  in  getting  located  again.  Some  of  them  are  being 
given  their  new  chance  in  a  Farm  Security  Administration  sponsored  area 
in  Washington  and  Benton  Counties,  sufficiently  close  to  former  homes 
to  assure  familiarity  but  under  very  different  economic  circumstances. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  project  has  done  what  it  set  out  to  do: 
it  has  effected  a  beneficial  change  in  use  of  18,000  acres  and,  in  so  doing, 
it  has  given  an  example  for  other  areas  to  follow.  But,  like  nearly  all 
land-use  projects  in  the  South,  it  also  shows  conclusively  the  need  for  a 
fully  developed  medium  of  control,  functional  to  the  region  and  com- 
prehensive of  that  region's  agriculture.  It  is  questionable  how  wide  an 
area  in  the  South  will  be  able  to  follow  the  example  that  land-use 
projects  have  set  unless  there  is  some  such  method  of  control,  growing 
out  of  the  life  of  the  people  and  answering  their  needs.  The  demonstra- 
tion projects  have  Federal  land  purchase  and  Federal  expenditures  for 
development  as  their  backbone,  a  backbone  that  State  and  county  govern- 
ments find  it  difficult  to  supply.  It  is  clear  that  a  new  type  of  completely 
local  organization  must  be  found  to  supplement  the  Federal  land  pro- 
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gram  if  far-reaching  changes  in  land  use  are  to  be  effected.    This  instru- 
ment of  control  must  be  one  applicable  to  the  southern  condition,  wherein 
-  diversity  of  economic  interests  dependent  on  the  land  makes  futile  any 
program  founded  on  a  single  means  of  livelihood. 

Perhaps  the  soil  conservation  district,  supported  where  necessary  by 
I  rural  zoning  laws  and  grazing  districts,  will  answer  this  need.  Soil-con- 
servation districts  are  still  in  the  developmental  stage.  Effectiveness  of 
the  State  laws  establishing  them  can  be  finally  judged  only  after  they  have 
survived  legal  and  economic  challenges.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  need 
not  be  confined  to  physical  conservation  of  the  soil,  but  will  be  of  service 
as  instruments  of  land  management  and  adaptation  to  wise  use,  of  insti- 
tutional change,  of  social  betterment.  What  is  needed  in  the  South  are 
such  vehicles  for  improving  use  of  land  as  will  provide  essentially  for 
community  cooperatives,  the  development  of  a  cooperative  medium  of 
control  that  can  direct  the  economic  and  social  as  well  as  physical  phases 
of  land  use;  that  is  flexible  and  comprehensive  enough  to  answer  a  real 
need  in  fitting  the  varied  economic  interests  of  southern  rural  sections 
into  an  orderly  chart  of  future  use;  and  that  can  be  adapted  to  fit  dif- 
fering areas  throughout  the  South.  If  the  soil-conservation  district,  in 
conjunction  with  other  proved  instruments  of  control,  can  do  this,  it 
will  provide  the  solution  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  land-use 
problems. — R.  S. 


What  the  Tenant  Farmer  Thinks 

ONLY  about  i  in  10  tenants  in  the  corn  and  cotton  belts  feels  that  his 
prospects  of  owning  a  farm  in  the  next  5  years  are  "good,"  according  to 
E.  A.  Schuler.  The  report  of  his  exhaustive  survey  of  farm  tenants  in 
14  typical  counties  in  13  cotton  and  Corn  Belt  States  is  included  in  a 
bulletin  released  recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
cooperation  with  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  More  than  2,400 
farm  families  "told  their  stories — where  they  were  born  and  where  they 
had  moved,  how  they  have  fared  on  the  agricultural  ladder,  what  they 
think  about  Uncle  Sam  and  his  dealings  with  the  farmer — these  and 
many  other  things." 

To  some  extent,  the  amount  of  land  that  would-be  owners  like  to 
farm  follows  racial  differentiation,  Schuler  found.  "Practically  three- 
fourths  of  the  Negro  farmers  are  interested  in  farms  of  less  than  50 
acres.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  southern  white  farmers  would  be  as 
easily  satisfied,  and  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  northern  farmers 
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would  consider  a  unit  of  that  size.  About  two-thirds  of  the  northern 
farmers  say  they  want  the  farm  they  buy  to  contain  100  acres  or  more. 
About  one-third  of  the  southern  white  farmers  want  a  farm  of  similar 
size,  but  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  Negro  farmers  make  the  same 
request." 

Asked  "if  you  inherited  $500  today,  what  would  you  do  with  it  ?'% 
Negroes  generally  decided  their  primary  needs  were  for  food  and 
clothing;  northern  farmers  frequently  declared  that  they  would  use  the 
money  to  pay  off  debts.  Almost  one-third  of  the  southern  white  farmers 
were  interested  in  first  investing  in  farms  or  homes. 

While  about  80  percent  of  the  white  farmers,  and  86  percent  of  the 
Negroes,  said  they  "would  rather  farm  than  do  anything  else  for  a 
living,"  only  about  one-third  of  them  wanted  their  sons  to  follow  the 
same  occupation.  Northern  farmers  were  more  inclined  to  "let  them 
decide  for  themselves." 

Living  standards  also  reflected  racial  lines.  "The  proportion  of 
painted  frame  houses  occupied  by  white  farm  families  in  the  South  is 
about  three  times  as  great  as  that  occupied  by  Negroes,"  and  the  average 
number  of  rooms  in  Corn  Belt  houses  was  6.8,  for  southern  whites — 
4.6,  and  for  southern  Negroes — 3.2.  Northern  farms  had  about  two 
rooms  per  person,  southern  whites  a  little  over  one  room  per  person,  and 
Negroes  less  than  one  room  per  person. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  these  farm  families  appear  to  be  leaving  home 
at  a  younger  age  than  did  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  marrying 
earlier;  a  noticeable  tendency  is  found  for  tenants'  sons  to  marry  younger 
than  sons  of  farm  owners. 

Among  the  many  other  questions  covered  by  the  interviewers  for  this 
report,  several  are  pointed  at  farmers'  moves  and  migrations,  landlord- 
tenant  relationships,  local  slants  on  farm  problems,  and  group  activities 
of  a  social  nature.  The  director  of  the  investigation,  Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor, 
describes  the  report  as  "a  faithful  picture  of  what  these  people  think  of 
their  own  status,  of  the  status  of  others  around  them,  and  of  the  prospects 
for  improving  their  conditions  in  life." — B.  B, 
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The  Dust  Farmer  Goes  West 

i 

by  NEIL  LANE 


WHEN  citizens  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  awoke  one  morning  in  the 
spring  of  1935  to  rub  Kansas  dust  from  their  eyes,  they  received  tangible 
evidence  of  the  follies  of  our  past  national  land  policy.  However  drastic 
this  attempt  to  awaken  the  national  citizenry  to  the  menace  of  drouth 
and  unwise  land  use  may  have  been,  it  would  have  been  even  more 
dramatic  if  an  influx  of  thousands  of  "dust  bowlers"  had  followed  on 
the  heels  of  the  "duster." 

Easterners  have  swept  the  dust  off  their  livingroom  rugs  and  excepc 
for  an  occasional  newspaper  or  magazine  article  have  more  or  less  for- 
gotten about  the  dust  storms.  But  many  farming  communities  outside 
the  confines  of  the  Great  Plains  are  daily  feeling  more  acute  pains  because 
of  events,  past  and  present,  in  the  "dust  bowl." 

With  the  advent  of  cropless  years  and  subsequent  dust  storms,  many 
residents  of  the  Southern  Great  Plains  not  only  wanted  to  leave  but 
were  forced  to  leave — or  suffer  immensely.  They  had  heard  of  more 
fertile  lands  to  the  west,  and  followed  Horace  Greeley's  advice  in  the 
hope  of  finding,  if  not  a  "land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  at  leas" 
the  chance  to  earn  a  bare  living  that  nature  had  so  far  denied  them. 

Where  they  go  and  what  they  do  after  they  get  there  has  not  always 
been  considered  by  the  land  use  planner  who  has  sometimes  been  guilty 
of  assuming  that  if  the  overcrowded  plains  could  be  depopulated  our 
land  use  problems  would  be  solved — an  assumption  which  may  be  true 
from  a  regional  point  of  view  but  is  certainly  not  true  for  the  Nation 
as  an  entity.  Until  planners  face  the  problems  caused  by  this  mass  im- 
migration into  other  farming  communities,  they  are  doing  only  half 
their  job;  land  use  problems  have  merely  migrated  from  one  area  to 
another. 

Many  of  these  migratory  farmers  have  gone  to  the  western  slope  coun- 
ties of  Colorado,  especially  the  irrigated  valleys.  So  many  have  gone 
that  they  have  created  very  definite  problems  in  schools,  in  housing,  in 
overpopulation  of  land,  in  public  health,  and  relief. 

In  order  to  understand  why  this  migration  has  been  carried  on  in 
such  wholesale  fashion,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
western  half  of  Colorado. 

Because  natural  precipitation  in  most  of  western  Colorado  outside  of 
the  mountainous  areas  is  very  limited  (usually  about  10  inches),  we  find 
very  little  dry-land  farming.  Most  of  the  farming,  then,  is  done  in  the 
river  valleys.  But  it  should  not  be  construed  that  because  of  a  deficiency 
in  rainfall  there  is  a  shortage  of  irrigation  water:  this  lack  of  precipita- 
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tion  is  offset  by  the  size  and  altitude  of  the  watersheds  of  most  of  the 
rivers  in  western  Colorado.  The  difficulty  is  rather  that  much  of  the 
land  in  this  section  of  the  State  has  a  rolling  topography.  For  this 
reason,  only  a  small  fraction  of  it  can  be  irrigated.  Land  then,  and  not 
water  is  the  limiting  factor  of  agricultural  expansion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  discouraged  "dust  bowlers"  are  ( 
attracted  to  the  western  slope  of  Colorado.  They  had  heard  about  this 
area  where  water  was  abundant,  weather  mild,  neighbors  close,  grass 
green,  and  trees  plentiful.  They  had  heard  from  former  neighbors  who 
had  obtained  farms  and  who  were  making  a  very  satisfactory  living 
without  all  the  hardships  encountered  on  the  plains.  They  had  endured 
drouth,  dust  and  wind  as  long  as  their  resources  and  patience  would 
permit.  One  farmer  expressed  the  attitude  of  many  of  the  newcomers 
when  he  said,  "I  don't  give  a  if  I  never  see  that  country  again." 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  those  who  first  arrived  were  able  to  establish 
themselves  better  than  the  latecomers.  This  is  probably  due  not  only 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  better  choice  of  farms  but  also  that  many  of 
them  got  out  of  the  "dust  bowl"  while  they  still  had  a  shirt  to  their 
backs. 

How  many  farmers  have  come  into  western  Colorado  during  the  last 
5  years?  Unfortunately,  that  question  cannot  be.  answered  accurately. 
We  know,  however,  that  most  of  them  have  settled  in  the  counties  of 
Montrose,  Delta,  and  Mesa,  although  some  settlement  is  now  taking 
place  in  Archuleta,  La  Plata,  and  Montezuma  Counties  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  State. 

Mesa  county  is  probably  the  most  seriously  affected.  According  to 
the  county  rehabilitation  supervisor,  over  500  families  have  come  in. 
There  are  less  than  3,000  farms  in  the  county  in  all. 

This  increase  is  reflected  to  a  large  degree  in  the  rise  in  school  enroll- 
ment in  the  various  counties.  In  Mesa  County,  in  the  grade  schools 
alone,  there  has  been  a  jump  in  enrollment  of  19.6  percent  for  the  5-year 
period  1931-36.  More  recent  figures  would  probably  show  a  greater 
increase.  Contrast  these  figures  with  a  decrease  in  the  State  of  5  percent 
for  the  corresponding  period,  and  with  Baca  County,  heart  of  the  "dust 
bowl,"  which  showed  a  decrease  of  33.4  percent. 

One  school  district  in  Mesa  County  demonstrates  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  While  the  valuation  of  this  district  was  dropping  from 
$1,500,000  to  $800,000  the  enrollment  jumped  from  175  to  517. 

Important  as  the  shortage  of  land  may  be,  it  appears  doubtful  if  many 
of  the  dry  land  farmers  could  make  a  satisfactory  living  in  their  new 
environment,  even  if  given  the  land,  not  only  because  of  the  type  of 
farming  which  they  must  follow  but  because  many  have  lost  all  of  their 
resources  as  well  as  their  spirit.  A  great  proportion  set  out  with  only 
enough  money  to  reach  their  destination.  One  county  extension  agent 
estimates  that  85  percent  of  those  who  come  are  in  debt  upon  arrival. 
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The  dust  bowl  emigrant  steps  into  an  uncertain  future.    (FSA  photo) 


An  official  in  Mesa  County  reports  that  250  migratory  families  have 
applied  for  relief  and  that  already  the  county  is  in  serious  straits  because 
of  the  rising  demand  for  relief.  He  further  made  the  startling  statement 
that  fully  50  percent  of  the  newcomers  will  be  permanent  relief  clients. 
This  is  substantiated  by  the  county  extension  agent  in  Delta  County. 
Here  is  a  statement  that  hits  us  squarely  between  the  eyes!  In  one 
county  alone,  then,  we  have  at  least  250  families  whose  only  future  is  a 
dole.  The  economic  and  social  implications  of  such  a  situation  are 
profound. 

Just  what  are  the  opportunities  offered  these  migratory  farmers :  In 
order  to  answer  that  question,  we  have  consulted  the  county  agents  and 
rural  rehabilitation  supervisors  of  the  three  aforementioned  counties — 
Delta,  Montrose,  and  Mesa.  Although  their  answers  differ  slightly 
according  to  their  own  counties,  they  are  essentially  similar.  This  is 
what  they  report. 
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From  15  to  20  percent  of  the  families  arrive  with  some  money.  Of 
this  number,  about  5  percent  have  enough  money  to  start  farming  if  they 
can  find  a  farm  for  crop  rent.  The  remainder  who  farm  for  them- 
selves— about  15  percent — need  Federal  aid  to  get  started.  From  10  to 
15  percent  become  hired  hands;  10  percent  find  nonfarm  employment, 
and  the  remainder  are  permanent  wards  of  society. 

Let  us  look  at  those  that  are  going  into  farming  for  themselves.  What 
chance  of  success  have  they  and  what  is  the  effect  on  farmers  already 
there : 

The  picture  is  not  too  bright.  In  their  desperation  these  immigrants 
are  willing  to  accept  almost  anything  as  a  farm.  Those  few  who  can 
buy  or  at  least  make  a  down  payment  on  a  farm  have  usually  purchased 
small  units  of  10  to  20  acres,  or  sometimes  even  less.  Obviously,  unless 
they  can  expand  their  operations,  they  will  become  relief  cases. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers,  competition  for 
farms  has  sharpened.  Three  important  conditions  affecting  the  stability 
of  the  area  have  resulted.  First,  many  farmers  are  paying  cash  rent  for 
their  farms.  In  many  instances,  that  rent  has  become  excessive.  Second, 
cash  rent  and  especially  excessive  cash  rent  leads  to  a  speculative  type 
of  farming.  And  third,  as  the  demand  for  land  has  increased,  more 
and  more  farms  have  become  submarginal.  By  dividing  their  units, 
farm  owners  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  sell  part  of  their  land  at  a 
good  price  in  order  to  relieve  an  overburdening  debt  load.  Often  this 
division  has  created  small  uneconomic  units.  Furthermore,  the  demand 
for  land  has  caused  the  reoccupation  of  farms  that  had  been  abandoned 
because  they  would  not  adequately  support  a  family.  Now,  either 
through  high-pressure  salesmanship,  ignorance,  or  economic  necessity, 
the  incoming  farmers  are  settling  on  that  land  and  in  9  out  of  10  cases 
are  doomed  to  failure.  In  Mesa  County  alone  probably  100  farm  fami- 
lies have  moved  into  houses  on  land  previously  abandoned  because  it 
was  considered  too  poor  to  farm.  Abandonment  of  this  land  was  in 
most  cases  due  to  seepage  and  alkali,  and  until  it  is  properly  drained,  it 
will  probably  continue  to  be  submarginal. 

The  10  to  15  percent  of  the  immigrants  who  become  hired  hands 
usually  displace  others  who  have  been  working  for  farmers  at  the  current 
wage  levels.  Many  of  these  arrange  with  their  employer  to  live  in  1 
shed  or  tent.  For  wages  they  receive  farm  produce  such  as  vegetables, 
milk,  and  eggs. 

The  standard  at  which  these  migrating  families  live  is  generally  very 
low,  settling  as  they  do  on  abandoned,  unproductive  farms,  in  abandoned 
shacks  around  city  limits,  in  tents  or  anything  that  supports  a  roof, 
Many  families  had  become  accustomed  to  Government  aid  in  their  for- 
mer homes.  All  officials  consulted  in  western  Colorado  expressed  the 
same  attitude  toward  them,  saying  that  these  "dust  bowl"  emigrants  not 
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only  expect  but  demand  Government  aid.  Local  officials  have  not  been, 
<md  are  not  likely  to  be.  friendly  to  such  an  attitude. 

What  is  to  become  of  these  people :  Some  of  the  better  ones  who 
came  with  a  little  money  will  undoubtedly  be  successful  and  become 
permanent  residents.  They  have  been  through  hardships,  appreciate  the 
opportunities  offered  locally,  and  show  extreme  thrift  in  their  operations. 
But  this  number  is  not  large.  The  majority  will  or  have  become  land- 
less farmers,  ostracized  by  the  local  people,  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
with  no  hope  for  the  future. 

We  don't  know  the  answer  to  this  spreading  problem.  But  this  much 
:is  certain:  we  have  not  solved  the  problems  of  the  "dust  bowl"  until 
these  people  have  again  become  productive  members  of  society. 


MINNEAPOLIS  will  be  host  to  a  host  of  planners  on  June  20-22.  The 
joint  conference  on  planning,  headquarters  at  the  Nicollet  Hotel,  will  be 
held  during  those  days,  sponsored  by  the  American  City  Planning  Insti- 
tute, the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  and  the  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials  .  .  .  Present  plans  call  for  10  to  12  round 
tables,  each  with  a  committee  report  before  it  on  its  subject,  to  discuss 
these  and  other  proposed  topics:  Rural  and  Agricultural  Zoning.  Plan- 
ning a  Housing  Project,  Urban  Land  Policies,  State  Planning.  County 
Planning,  Value  of  Planning  to  Public  Officials,  Integration  of  State  and 
National  Planning,  Planning  Education  in  the  United  States.  Migration 
and  Economic  Opportunity  .  .  . 

^  Not  only  "home  rule"  but  the  knowledge  and  administrative  re- 
sources of  municipal  and  local  officers  hold  the  future  of  Pennsyl- 
vania local  government,  speakers  emphasized  at  a  meeting  of  the  munici- 
pal and  local  finance  officers  of  Pennsylvania,  held  under  auspices  of  the 
Institute  of  Local  Government  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  to  discuss 
iocal-State-Federal  relations  and  township  planning.  .  .  .  Evan  James, 
secretary  of  Lower  Merion  township,  explained  the  need  of  planning 
and  how  his  township  had  solved  its  problems.  .  .  . 
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^  Increasing  intent  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  put  tax-delinquent  land 
under  administration  was  evidenced  in  recent  amendment  of  laws 
of  seven  States  to  bring  such  land,  when  suitable,  into  State  forests.  .  .  . 
Florida  gave  the  State  perfected  title  when  tax  certificates  were  out- 
standing for  2  years,  Michigan  provided  25  cents  an  acre  reimbursement 
of  counties  in  withholding  land  from  sale,  and  Oregon  County  boards 
were  empowered  to  sell  or  lease  foreclosed  land  and  to  cooperate  with 
Federal,  State,  and  county  Governments.  .  .  .  Pennsylvania  counties 
have  been  authorized  to  sell  such  land  to  the  State,  and  Tennessee  has 
opened  delinquent  tax  lists  to  the  State  Forester,  in  addition  to  forbid- 
ding redemption  of  land  after  dedication  in  a  State  forest.  .  .  .  Wash- 
ington also  has  authorized  county  sale  or  donation  of  foreclosed  land  to 
the  State,  canceling  taxes  when  the  land  is  donated.  .  .  . 

^    Federal   crop   insurance   moves   steadily   nearer   realization.  .  .  . 

Secretary  Wallace  has  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
M.  L.  Wilson,  Assistant  A.  A.  A.  Administrator,  Jesse  W.  Tapp,  and 
R.  M.  Evans,  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  as  directors  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation.  Roy  M.  Green  has  been  named  manager.  .  .  „ 
Mr.  Green  is  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Division 
of  Agricultural  Finance.  .  .  .  Crop  insurance  will  become  effective  for 
the  first  time  on  the  1939  wheat  crop.  .  .  . 

^  The  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  was  held  for  4  days  begin- 
ning May  12,  with  the  delegates  discussing  such  matters  as  State  park 
development  in  the  South,  elements  of  a  good  State  park  plan,  what  the 
average  man  expects  to  find  in  a  State  park,  and  organized  uses  of  State 
parks.  They  also  took  a  trip  through  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  .  .  . 

^  Some  148,000,000  acres  of  privately  owned  forest  land  was  spotted 
for  purchase  by  State  and  Federal  Governments  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  to  Congress.  .  .  .  Un- 
der past  and  present  forest  exploitation  the  Commission  foresaw  dwin- 
dling industrial  structures  and  employment,  forfeit  of  economic  inde- 
pendence and  security  by  interested  communities,  and  failure  of  local 
governments  and  institutions.  .  .  .  Lands  proposed  for  purchase  in- 
clude about  100,000,000  acres  to  be  bought  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  a  cost  of  about  $700,000,000  and  lie  in  areas  important  for  watershed 
protection,  conservation  of  wildlife  and  timber,  and  recreational  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  Since  passage  of  the  Weeks  and  Clarke-McNary  laws,  in 
contrast  with  the  Commission's  proposal,  fewer  than  16,000,000  acres 
have  been  approved  for  Federal  purchase  for  forests. 
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The  Plough  and  The  Sword:  Labor,  hand,  and  Property  in  Fascist 
Italy.  Carl  T.  Schmidt,  Columbia  University  Press,  New  Yor\.  1938. 
(197  pp.  $2.50.) 

Mussolini's  "Battle  for  Bread"  and  the  gigantic  reclamation  and  land 
development  schemes  begun  under  his  regime  in  Italy  have  been  widely 
and  loudly  publicized,  and  declarations  by  Fascist  leaders  that  they,  for 
the  first  time  in  Italy's  history,  are  championing  the  economic  cause  of 
the  peasants  and  giving  them  a  voice  in  the  Nation's  political  life  are 
accepted  by  many.  "Yet,"  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt,  "it  is  pos- 
sible that  fascism  in  action  is  something  very  different."  With  this  pos- 
sibility in  mind,  Dr.  Schmidt  went  to  Italy  in  1935  on  a  fellowship 
granted  him  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  This  study  is 
what  he  brought  back  in  his  head  and  his  notebooks. 

After  an  examination  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  Italian  economy 
prior  to  the  World  War,  with  industrial  unions  rising  on  one  hand  and 
farm  cooperatives  on  the  other,  Dr.  Schmidt  sketches  the  extreme  sacri- 
fices exacted  by  the  war  upon  the  peasant  classes  and  farm  workers. 
Nor  does  he  find  that  the  adjustment  of  the  economy  to  a  peace-time 
basis  proved  any  less  arduous.  Extensive  unemployment  among  agri- 
cultural laborers  was  intensifying  the  mass  movement  against  the  Old 
Order,  for  even  with  labor's  gains  in  the  pre-war  period,  the  great  bulk 
of  property  lay  still  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  wealthy 
middle  class.  Pressure  from  below  pushed  up  wage  rates,  shortened 
working  days,  forced  the  adoption  of  controls  of  the  placement  of 
workers.  Share-  and  land-rents  were  reduced,  security  of  tenure  was 
increased,  and  the  lingering  vestiges  of  feudal  obligations  to  the  land- 
lords were  abolished  through  the  efforts  of  the  left-wing  organizations. 
Landholdings  of  cooperatives  and  peasant  leagues  were  greatly  extended. 
Politically,  the  Socialist  and  Populist  organizations  made  rapid  progress. 

But  this  progress  was  not  to  continue.  "The  leadership  of  the  prole- 
tarian movement  was  divided,  hesitant,  and  in  part  essentially  conserva- 
tive. ...  As  the  revolutionary  wave  ebbed,  conservative  elements  in 
towns  and  country  struck  back  at  the  Socialist  organizations.  They 
found  a  ready  weapon  in  the  Fascist  Party." 

The  year  1921  saw  the  start  of  terrorism.  The  Fascists,  reports  Dr. 
Schmidt,  called  upon  by  the  industrialists  and  big  landowners  to  crush 
completely  the  labor  organizations,  attacked  the  cooperatives  and  Social- 
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ist-dominated  communal  governments.  And  in  the  end  through  ruth- 
less measures,  capitalism  and  absentee  ownership  became  the  dominant 
forces  of  the  Corporate  State. 

Then  came  the  "Battle  for  Bread"  and  the  far-famed  reclamation  pro- 
gram. In  Dr.  Schmidt's  analysis  of  it,  "official  truths"  have  received 
careful  evaluation  that  the  hidden  semiofficial  truths  may  be  known.  To 
state  it  very  mildly,  "The  (wheat)  policy  of  the  Fascist  regime  has  been 
irrational  in  terms  of  the  best  interests  of  Italian  agriculture."  As  re- 
gards reclamation,  of  course,  ambitious  projects  have  been  in  operate  n 
in  Italy  for  centuries.  Italy's  modern  reclamation  legislation  and  devel- 
opment began  in  1882,  although  prior  to  that  time  substantial  aid  had 
been  rendered  to  private  schemes.  Therefore,  "viewed  historically,  the 
Fascist  reclamation  policy  is  but  an  extension  of  pre-war  tendencies.  .  .  . 
Measured  in  terms  of  financial  and  physical  magnitude,  however,  the 
Fascist  reclamation  program  is  undeniably  impressive."  Extreme  diffi- 
culty of  appraising  the  practical  significance  of  the  program  was  en- 
countered by  the  author,  due  primarily  to  the  unsatisfactory  sources  of 
information,  contradictory  data,  vague  concepts,  and  extravagant  claims. 
But  Dr.  Schmidt  deserves  praise  for  the  manner  in  wrhich  he  has  handled 
this  phase  of  his  study.  His  final  judgment  is  that  "in  view  of  the 
increasing  expenditures  for  military  purposes  and  the  poverty  of  the 
country,  it  would  seem  that  much  of  the  ambitious  reclamation  program 
must  eventually  be  abandoned." 

The  social  implications  of  the  reclamation  program  deserve  notice. 
Increased  centralization  of  the  control  of  lands  and  destruction  of  the 
source  of  living  for  many  peasants  appear  to  have  resulted.  The  land- 
less farm  worker,  making  up  a  very  substantial  segment  of  the  rural 
population  of  Italy,  has  been  the  object  of  stringent  regulations.  His 
hours  of  work  have  been  lengthened;  his  wages  have  declined.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  "fixing  workers  to  the  soil"  principally  through  en- 
couraging the  practice  of  paying  wages  in  kind  and  the  extension  of 
the  sharecropper  system. 

"And  the  only  socialization  has  been  that  of  business  losses,"  Dr. 
Schmidt  says,  summing  up  his  appraisal  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Fascist  doctrines  and  practices  differ.  Landholdings  of  the  peasants  have 
declined,  their  cooperatives  have  been  suppressed  or  made  ineffective, 
prices  of  foods  and  articles  of  commerce  which  they  must  purchase  have 
been  increased,  adequate  credit  has  become  more  difficult  to  secure,  and 
taxes  have  been  increased  until  now  they  are  among  the  heaviest  in  the 
world.  As  a  result,  he  found  unbelievably  low  standards  of  living, 
substantial  reduction  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  essential  foods, 
deplorable  housing  and  sanitary  conditions  throughout  much  of  rural 
Italy. 

Nor  are  the  material  losses  the  only  liabilities.  "The  peasants  and 
workers  of  Italy  have  always  known  poverty  and  hunger,"  says  Dr. 
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Schmidt,  but  "the  greatest  danger  of  all  for  the  Italian  people  and  for 
people  everywhere  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  stultification  inevitable 
in  .  .  .  the  systematic  control  of  the  mental  life  of  the  nation  .  .  .  and 
the  barriers  that  it  throws  in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  a  more 
rational  society." 

This  very  readable  and  intensely  interesting  treatise  should  be  on  the 
required  reading  list  of  all  students  of  agricultural  policy,  political 
science,  and  political  history.  Dr.  Schmidt  has  made  a  real  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  Fascism. — Donald  R.  Rush. 

The  Wasted  Land.  Gerald  W.  ]ohnson.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Chapel  Hill.    1937.    (no  pp.  S1.50.) 

When  his  comprehensive  study,  Southern  Regions  of  the  United 
States,  appeared  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Dr.  Odum  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  findings  might  be  presented  in  a  small,  popularly  written 
volume.  Mr.  Johnson's  Wasted  Land,  in  his  own  words,  is  this — a 
commentary  on  the  larger  work.  But  while  many  facts  are  taken  from 
it,  many  inferences  are  the  author's  own,  and  it  has  become  necessary  for 
him  to  explain  that  "it  is  necessary  to  absolve  Dr.  Odum  and  his  col- 
leagues from  opinions  which  they  did  not  express  and  with  which  they 
are  not  necessarily  in  agreement." 

Mr.  Johnson  is  in  accord  with  Mr.  Odum's  opinion  that  the  South  has 
an  abundance  of  natural  resources,  but  that  it  ranks  below  other  large 
sections  not  similarly  endowed  because  of  its  wTaste  of  both  the  land 
and  the  people — its  vast  area  given  over  to  a  collapsing  one-crop  system. 
He  believes  further  that  the  southern  people  can  save  themselves.  Their 
problem,  however,  is  regional,  the  solution  is  regional,  and  "the  South 
must  prepare  for  a  radical  overhauling  of  its  present  agricultural 
policy  ...  an  important  modification  of  economic  structure,  and  so  or 
the  social  system."  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  shift  away  from  one- 
crop  farming  to  diversified  farming,  industrialization  must  be  continued, 
and  educational  deficiencies  must  be  met,  all  with  an  eye  on  the  future. 

As  to  what  specifically  can  be  done,  Mr.  Johnson  has  some  suggestions. 
The  first  step  he  believes  is  to  get  over  the  idea  that  miracles  can  be 
performed,  and  to  collect  all  the  forces  in  the  South  and  get  them  pulling 
in  the  same  direction.  He  says  of  this,  "The  point  is,  the  Southeast 
needs  some  central  authority  from  which  it  may  obtain  exact  and  com- 
prehensive information  supplemented  by  intelligent  direction."  The 
problem  is  not  the  creation  of  new  machinery,  but  the  creation  of  an 
organization  capable  of  using  to  best  advantage  the  existing  machinery. 

State  planning  boards  are  too  small  and  national  ones  too  big  to 
operate  with  maximum  efficiency,  he  believes,  and  what  is  needed  there- 
fore is  a  regional  agency,  perhaps  similar  in  part  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  to 
operate  within  a  natural  region  regardless  of  State  lines. — M.  R.  P. 
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\  The  Truth  About  the  Sharecropper.  B.  L.  Moss.  The  American 
Mercury.  XLIIII  (171)  289-96.  March  1938.  {The  American  Mer- 
cury, Inc.,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Yor\  City.) 

The  sharecropper,  characterized  by  many  as  the  "forgotten  man"  in  our  present 
economic  system,  is  described  in  a  new  light  by  Mr.  Moss,  who  has  been,  he  says,  "a 
cotton-grower  for  more  than  20  years,  managing  at  present  33  sharecropper  families." 

That  there  is  no  lasting  solution  for  the  "sharecropper  problem,"  except  for  the 
individual  through  his  own  efforts,  Mr.  Moss  is  convinced.  If  a  man  wants  land  badly 
enough  to  work  for  it,  he  can  become  a  landowner.  It  is  true,  he  claims,  that  the 
majority  practice  little  self-denial  toward  this  end,  but.  rather,  live  for  the  moment: 
the  majority  of  sharecroppers  do  not  want  land  and  the  responsibilities  that  go  with 
ownership.  Consequently,  landlord  Moss  concludes,  the  Government  dream  of  small 
farms  operated  by  educated,  prosperous,  happy  owners  is  a  pretty  one,  but  will  not 
work  out. 

\/  Journal  of  Farm  Economics.  XX  (1)  February  1938  (American 
Farm  Economics  Association,  450  Ahnaip  Street,  Menosha,  Wis.). 

In  this,  the  Proceedings  number,  will  be  found  the  addresses  presented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Economics  Association  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
December  28—30,  1937. 

Of  special  interest  to  workers  in  the  field  of  land  use  are  the  following  speeches: 
New  Horizons  in  Agricultural  Economics,  M.  L.  Wilson;  Objectives  in  National 
Agricultural  Policy,  Tolley  and  Hibbard:  Disadvantaged  Rural  Classes,  L.  C.  Gray; 
What  Should  Be  Done  About  Farm  Tenancy,  H.  C.  Taylor;  Problems  of  Croppers  on 
Cotton  Farms,  C.  O.  Brannen:  Land  Use  in  the  Northeast.  Salter  and  Allen:  Can  Land 
Booms  Be  Avoided :,  round  table  discussion;  Goals  in  Land  Use  Policy,  G.  S.  Wehrwein. 

\/  The  Population  of  Louisiana:  Its  Composition  and  Changes.  T. 
Lynn  Smith.  Louisiana  State  University.  Bulletin  293,  November  1937. 
(Baton  Rouge,  La.) 

An  endeavor  is  made  to  outline  the  principal  characteristics  and  major  trends  of  the 
population  of  Louisiana,  and  to  suggest  their  implications. 

\/  An  Experimental  Farm  Rental  Agreement.  C.  Horace  Hamilton. 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Progress  Report  478.  November 
1937.    (College  Station,  Texas.) 

In  view  of  the  increasing  need  and  demand  for  better  farm  rental  agreements  and 
contracts,  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  studied  the  problem  of  renting 
farm  land  in  the  different  type-of-farming  areas  of  the  State,  and  has  in  this  bulletin 
drawn  up  a  tentative,  general  farm  rental  agreement  incorporating  the  best  features 
of  the  contracts  and  unwritten  agreements  now  in  use  in  the  State. 
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\     Regional  Variations  in  the  Sources  and  in  the  Tenure  Distribu- 
tion of  Farm  Mortgage  Credit  Outstanding  January  i,  1935.  Donald 
►  C.  Horton,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  B.  A.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  1938  (mimeographed). 

As  a  consequence  of  the  extensive  mortgage-debt  liquidation  and  of  the  shifting  of  a 
large  volume  of  loans  to  Federal  credit  agencies,  the  tenure  distribution  of  lending- 
agencv  holdings  changed  significantly  from  1928-35.  this  report  of  Mr.  Horton's 
indicates.  At  the  beginning  of  1928,  about  59  percent  of  the  total  farm-mortgage 
debt  rested  on  owner-operated  farms,  whereas  by  1935  more  than  64  percent  rested  on 
such  farms. 

\  Drainage  Basin  Problems  and  Programs,  193J  Revision.  National 
Resources  Committee ,  Washington,  D.  C.  February  1938.  (Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  65  cents.) 

The  droughts  and  floods  of  1937  have  emphasized  the  magnitude  and  urgency  of 
various  long-standing  water  problems  and  have  shown  that  year  by  year  water  pro- 
grams must  be  adjusted  to  shifting  needs,  the  National  Resources  Committee  asserts 
in  its  revision  of  the  1936  report  on  Drainage  Basin  Problems  and  Programs. 

Forty-five  basin  committees  of  550  members  examined  water  and  land  problems  in 
1 1 6  drainage  basins,  and  their  appraisals  have  been  incorporated  in  the  committees' 
statements.  The  new  volume  presents  compact,  revised  plans,  programs,  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  entire  country,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  separate  reports  of  each 
Basin  Committee. 

\  If  and  When  It  Rains — The  Stockmen's  View  of  the  Range  Ques- 
tion. 1938.  American  National  Livestock  Association,  5/5  Cooper 
Building,  Denver,  Colo.    (57  pp.) 

This  booklet  makes  a  plea  for  a  more  practical  and  less  theoretical  consideration  of 
problems  affecting  the  western  range.  It  strikes  particularly  at  indiscriminate  charges 
of  overgrazing  which,  it  is  claimed,  fail  to  recognize  that  the  situation  complained  of 
is  largely  a  temporary  result  of  drought. 

\  The  Farmer  and  the  Cost  of  Local  Government  in  Missouri. 
Conrad  H.  Hammar  and  G.  T.  Barton.  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  385,  June  1937.    (Columbia,  Mo.) 

In  a  consideration  of  equity  and  efficiency  in  local  government,  this  bulletin  insists 
upon  an  approach  to  the  problem  through  the  fundamentals  of  land  use.  Its  conclu- 
sions are  based  upon  data  gathered  in  11  widely  scattered  counties  of  the  State. 

\  The  Conservation  of  Montana's  Irrigated  Lands.  Slagsvold  and 
H.  H.  Lord.  Montana  State  College  Bulletin  350.  December  193J. 
(Bozeman,  Mont.) 

Erosion  from  poor  use  of  irrigation  water,  leaching  and  seepage,  improper  balance 
between  soil  depleting  and  soil  conserving  crops,  deficiency  in  livestock  numbers,  fail- 
ure to  use  commercial  fertilizer  where  needed,  and  the  encroachment  of  weeds  upon 
farm  land  are  seriously  depleting  both  soil  and  fertility  on  many  irrigated  farms,  this 
bulletin  reveals. 

Experiments  show  that  a  50/50  division  between  soil  conserving  and  soil  depleting 
crops,  plus  a  livestock  enterprise  and  the  skillful  use  of  manure  is  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion most  likely  ;»j  maintain  an  agronomic  balance  in  the  areas  studied. 
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Migrants  and  Resettlement  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States 

by  DAVIS  McENTIRE 

The  present  flight  of  distressed  farm  families  from  the  Great  Plains  to 
the  Pacific  coast  adds  a  new  chapter  to  the  record  of  westward  migra- 
tion. It  depicts,  however,  a  phenomenon  that  may  well  be  an  his- 
toric one:  for  the  first  time  a  wave  of  migration  has  reached  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  only  to  find  there  the  same  poverty  and  lack  of  economic 
opportunity  which  had  driven  the  migrants  from  their  homes. 

Recent  migrations  from  the  Plains  began  in  substantial  volume  about 
1932,  when  the  convergence  of  drought  and  depression  upon  an  un- 
I  stable  land-use  system  destroyed  the  means  of  support  for  thousands  of 
farm  families.  Now  mechanized  farming  methods  are  spreading  rap- 
idly in  cotton-producing  areas  of  the  southern  Great  Plains,  displacing 
more  thousands  of  small  farm  owners,  tenants  and  laborers.1  After 


1  Paul  S.  Taylor,  Power  Farming  and  Labor  Displacement  in  the  Cotton  Belt — Monthly 
l^abor  Review,  March  and  April,  1938. 
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6  years  of  steady  flow,  the  westward  movement  of  displaced  plainsmen 
shows  no  sign  of  tapering  off.  From  July  1935  to  the  end  of  April  in 
1938,  nearly  250,000  persons  "in  need  of  manual  employment"  entered 
California.  During  the  first  4  months  of  this  year,  over  30,000  dis- 
tressed migrants  entered  that  State — which  was  5,000  more  than  came 
in  the  same  period  of  1937.  During  the  18  months  prior  to  July  1, 
1937,  more  than  19,000  farm  families  moved  into  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Idaho,  according  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Poor  Land  and  Poor  Jobs 

The  plight  of  these  homeless  farmers  and  the  disruptive  factor  they 
constitute  in  their  new  locations  have  been  widely  discussed.2  Settle- 
ment on  the  coast's  land  has  been  unsatisfactory  both  in  numbers  and 
results.  A  Farm  Security  Administration  survey  in  July  1937  found 
that  of  the  estimated  19,000  farm  families  entering  the  Pacific  North- 
west during  the  year  and  a  half  prior  to  July  1937,  less  than  12,000  had 
settled  on  the  land  up  to  the  date  of  survey,  and  only  about  one-fourth 
of  this  number  had  succeeded  in  locating  on  good  developed  farms. 
Most  of  the  new  settlers  have  located  either  on  poor,  cheap  farms  which 
frequently  had  been  abandoned  by  previous  operators,  or  on  undevel- 
oped land.  Large  numbers  of  migrant  families  have  settled  on  cut-over 
land  which  is  costly  to  develop,  often  of  low  productivity  even  when 
cleared,  and  incapable  of  yielding  more  than  the  most  meager  livelihood 
for  many  years,  if  at  all. 

A  large  majority  of  the  recent  migrants  have  become  seasonal  laborers 
in  agriculture,  following  the  harvests  from  place  to  place,  with  no  set- 
tled residence  and  without  steady  employment.  Their  entrance  into  this 
field  has  aggravated  the  chronic  oversupply  of  agricultural  labor  and  has 
led  to  a  disastrous  sharing  of  available  work.  Migrants  live  in  over- 
crowded squatter  camps  on  roadsides,  ditch  banks,  and  city  dumps, 
without  sanitary  facilities,  unable  to  afford  medical  care.  The  ordinary 
health-protective  and  medical  services  of  the  community  are  rarely  avail- 
able to  nonresidents.  Thus  exposed  to  communicable  diseases,  the 
migrants  constitute  a  health  danger  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the 
communities  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  Lack  of  proper  food 
brings  a  high  incidence  of  nutritional  diseases  among  the  children. 
Their  educational  opportunities  are  also  extremely  limited  by  the  neces- 
sity for  their  supplementing  the  family  income  through  work  in  the 
fields,  and  by  the  briefness  of  their  stay  in  any  one  community. 


2  See  "What  Shall  We  Do  With  Them,"  by  Paul  S.  Taylor,  address  before  the  Com- 
monwealth  Club  of  California,  April  15,  1938,  mimeo.;  "Recent  Migration  Into  the 
Pacific  Northwest,"  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission,  May,  1938; 
"Migration  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Social  Planning,"  by  Vernon  A.  Mund,  paper 
presented  before  the  Pacific  Association,  Claremont,  California,  Dec,  1937,  mimeo.; 
"The  Dust  Farmer  Goes  West,"  by  Neil  Lane,  Land  Policy  Review,  May-June,  1938. 
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Migrant  workers  find  clean  and  healthy  tent  grounds  at  FSA's  Kern  County 
Camp,  California.    (F.  S.  A.  photo) 

The  Road  Bac\  Is  No  Way  Out 

Attempts  to  deal  realistically  with  this  problem  of  the  impoverished 
migrants  have  been  handicapped  by  highly  emotional  discussions  in  the 
press  and  by  the  extreme  reluctance  of  local  communities  to  receive  pen- 
niless nonresidents.  Except  during  the  few  weeks  of  peak  employment 
in  agriculture,  the  migrants  are  generally  looked  upon  as  an  unwanted 
element  in  west  coast  communities,  and  considerable  resentment  has 
greeted  efforts  made  to  help  the  more  wretched  of  these  homeless  peo- 
ple. Denial  of  relief,  because  of  their  nonresident  status,  has  been 
coupled  with  more  positive  attempts  to  send  the  migrants  "back  where 
they  came  from/'  The  failure  of  this  approach — for  the  migrants  have 
nothing  to  go  back  to — now  emphasises  the  need  for  adopting  a  con- 
structive program  that  will  develop  some  opportunity  of  self-support 
for  these  impoverished  wanderers. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  immediate  aspect  of  the  migrants'  situa- 
tion is  their  difficulty  in  getting  relief.  Theoretically,  there  are  no  resi- 
dence requirements  for  employment  on  W.  P.  A.  projects,  but  in  prac- 
tice local  relief  authorities  are  reluctant  to  certify  nonresidents  when 
quotas  are  seldom  adequate  to  provide  for  all  needy  employable  resi- 
dents. Moreover,  the  relief  authorities  are  alarmed  over  the  continuing 
stream  of  destitute  and  near-destitute  refugees  from  other  States  and  are 
fearful  that  any  relaxation  of  residence  requirements  will  attract  more 
migrants  and  lead  to  an  impossible  relief  burden.    The  States  from 
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which  the  migrants  have  come  are  no  more  able  or  anxious  to  handle 
the  problem  of  their  relief. 

Needed — A  Federal  Program 

For  this  reason,  it  is  clear  that  any  effective  program  to  facilitate  the 
assimilation  of  the  migrants  must  be  a  national  program,  comprehend- 
ing the  interest  of  both  the  States  who  are  losing  this  population-on- 
the-march,  and  the  States  which  are  receiving  it.  The  attempts  of  west 
coast  States  to  reverse  the  tide,  to  send  back  the  migrants  to  their  dust- 
blown  acres  or  their  vanished  jobs,  are  futile.  From  a  national  stand- 
point there  is  not  the  slightest  merit  in  attempting  to  return  migrants  to 
the  places  where  they  have  legal  residence  unless  such  places  are  the 
ones  where  rehabilitation  can  be  most  effectively  accomplished. 

The  migrants  need,  first  of  all,  relief.  Several  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  provide  Federal  relief  for  migrants,  but  none  of 
them  has  yet  been  passed.  The  only  step  in  this  direction  has  been  the 
emergency  action  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  provide  cash 
grants  and  commodities  to  about  14,000  migrant  families  in  California 
who  reached  the  point  of  starvation  during  the  past  winter  and  spring. 

F.  S.  A.  Leads  the  Way 

They  need,  too,  emergency  housing.  The  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  made  a  beginning  here  in  setting  up  seven  labor  camps  in 
California.  These  have  not  only  given  the  migrant  workers  clean  and 
sanitary  living  conditions,  but  have  served  as  medical  centers  and  units  of 
self-government  and  community  enterprise.  Yet  these  camps  can  serve 
only  1,400  families,  out  of  the  thousands  who  come  by.  Permanent  hous- 
ing in  or  near  towns  in  agricultural  districts  where  workers  congregate  in 
off-seasons,  is  also  badly  needed.  An  adequate  housing  program  for  agri- 
cultural workers  must  face  a  large  element  of  public  subsidy.  Farm 
wage  workers,  which  include  most  of  the  recent  migrants,  do  not  earn 
enough  to  pay  rentals  based  on  liquidation  of  costs  of  housing  projects, 
and  any  attempt  to  meet  costs  of  construction  from  rentals  will  inevi- 
tably squeeze  out  the  farm  worker  and  substitute  better-paid  groups  able 
to  pay  rents  commensurate  with  costs.  A  subsidized  housing  program 
for  migratory  agricultural  workers  is  socially  justifiable,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  a  permanent  abode  is  the  foundation  for  any  worth- 
while education,  health,  or  rehabilitation  program.  More  important,  it  is 
also  the  foundation  of  participation  in  civic  and  community  affairs. 

A  third  major  need  of  the  migrants  is  organized  medical  care.  Since 
the  vast  majority  of  them  cannot  afford  the  usual  fees  of  private  doctors, 
an  intermediary  must  be  provided  for  them.  One  such  is  the  Agricul- 
tural Workers  Health  and  Medical  Association,  incorporated  under  Cal- 
if ornian  laws  and  supplied  with  an  initial  grant  of  $100,000  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.    The  association  does  not  employ  physicians 
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on  its  regular  staff,  but  utilizes  doctors  in  private  practice  who  agree  to 
accept  patients  from  the  Association  at  a  fixed  charge.  This  work  needs 
strengthening  and  widening  if  it  is  effectively  to  serve  the  whole  army 
of  migrants. 

Exploring  Settlement  Opportunities 

But,  necessary  as  these  programs  are.  they  do  not  provide  the  answer 
to  how  the  migrants  are  to  be  helped  to  support  themselves. 

Since  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  migrants  are  farm  people, 
the  possibilities  of  resettling  them  on  the  land  need  to  be  thoroughly 
explored.  Federal  Reclamation  projects  now  under  construction  will  even- 
tually make  available  for  settlement  about  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of 
new  land.  The  Columbia  River  Basin  project  alone  will  ultimately  pro- 
vide irrigation  water  for  about  1,200,000  acres  of  new  land;  and  the  Boulder 
Dam  development  will  probably  supply  water  to  more  than  1,000,000 
acres  in  California  and  Arizona.  But  these  works  are  still  far  from 
completion.  The  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  has  estimated  that  not 
more  than  150,000  acres  of  new  land  can  be  made  available  for  settlement  in 
any  1  year  during  the  next  10.  This  will  mean  resettlement  oppor- 
tunities for  a  maximum  of  about  2,000  families  a  year — and  even  this 
figure  will  not  be  reached  for  several  years. 

But  there  are  other  chances  of  expansion.  In  the  more  humid  sec- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  lie  thousands  ot  acres  of  cut-over  land 
which  could  be  developed  into  productive  farms.  Many  tracts  in  this 
region,  of  course,  would  prove  unsuited  to  farming  even  if  cleared,  be- 
cause of  either  location  or  poor  soil  or  both.  Yet  development  of  even 
the  best  cut-over  land  has  been  greatly  retarded  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  clearing. 

A  Problem  of  Land  and  Finance 

Until  recently,  the  cost  of  preparing  these  logged-off  lands  for  farm- 
ing ran  from  S200  to  $300  per  acre.  During  the  past  few7  years,  how- 
ever several  business  concerns  have  experimented  with  applying  heavy 
machinery  to  land  clearing,  and  claim  to  have  reduced  clearing  costs  to  a 
range  of  S50  to  S75  per  acre.  A  group  of  farmers  financed  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  in  the  purchase  of  power  clearing  equipment 
report  clearing  costs  of  from  $20  to  S60  per  acre.  If  these  figures  prove 
valid,  the  door  may  be  opened  to  extensive  settlement.  But  in  the  cut- 
over  areas,  as  in  the  new  irrigation  projects,  it  will  be  essential  to  con- 
duct careful  surveys  to  ascertain  wThich  lands  can  support  the  cost  of 
development. 

Availability  of  good  land  is  only  one  end  of  the  problem.  Most  of 
the  recent  migrants  have  scant  capital,  if  any,  and  need  to  be  financed 
for  construction  of  buildings,  land  development,  livestock,  equipment, 
operating  capital,  and  even  for  livelihood  during  the  first  year  or  two. 
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The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  requirement  of  $2,000  in  capital  assets 
for  each  prospective  settler  would  be  prohibitive  for  nearly  all  migrants. 
Most  of  them,  moreover,  being  inexperienced  in  irrigation  farming  or 
in  the  production  of  specialty  crops,  would  require  a  good  deal  of  train- 
ing and  supervision  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Another  problem 
is  that  of  guiding  such  settlement  so  that  it  will  not  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem of  existing  crop  surpluses. 

Homes  and  Cooperative  Farms 

There  is  another  type  of  settlement  which  might  be  tried:  to  enable 
the  migrants  to  acquire  small  garden  plots  with  low-rental  housing  near 
sources  of  employment.  This  would  not  only  permit  the  settlers  to 
grow  a  part  of  their  food,  live  in  decent  homes,  and  enjoy  some  of  the 
advantages  of  a  settled  mode  of  life,  but  it  would  provide  as  well  a  base 
from  which  the  father  and  elder  sons  could  migrate  in  search  of  jobs 
within  a  radius  of  25  to  100  miles.  In  fact,  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  established  20  garden  homes  of  this  type  at  Arvin,  California, 
each  home  placed  on  two-thirds  of  an  acre  and  renting  for  $8.20  a 
month;  and  they  have  allocated  funds  to  build  150  additional  units. 

Still  another  approach  is  the  organization  of  large  cooperative  farms, 
such  as  that  at  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  which  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration set  up  for  60  farm  laborers'  families.  In  such  a  venture  it  is 
hoped  to  secure  the  advantages  of  large-scale  operation  for  small  farmers 
working  cooperatively  under  expert  direction.  If  this  enterprise  accom- 
plishes what  is  expected  of  it  there  are  many  opportunities  for  similar 
projects  in  California  and  Arizona.  Big  blocks  of  good  land  are  avail- 
able where  large-scale  farming  is  being  carried  on  at  present  with  hired 
managers  and  thousands  of  landless  laborers. 

We  have,  then,  outlined  several  approaches  to  the  absorption  of  these 
homeless  thousands.  No  one  of  them  is  likely  to  clear  up  the  migrant 
problem  by  itself.  But  it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  problem  has 
grown  beyond  the  reach  of  separate  States  to  tackle,  that  Federal  action 
is  imperative,  and  that  this  action  will  have  to  assume  the  double  task 
of  both  relief  and  cure,  of  present  amelioration  and  permanent  rehabili- 
tation. 

First  Checks 

LESS  than  6  months  from  the  date  their  options  were  accepted  in 
Washington,  checks  were  delivered  in  June  to  the  first  landowners  to  be 
paid  for  tracts  acquired  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act's  Title  III  pro- 
gram. 

The  tract  bought  from  Mr.  Barney  H.  Connor,  of  Randall  County, 
Texas,  includes  the  site  of  the  dam  on  the  Tierra  Blanca  land  utiliza- 
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tion  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  other 
tract  was  bought  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Rasco.  The  two  together 
amount  to  a  little  less  than  2,500  acres,  and  both  are  included  in  the 
Umbarger  project. 

The  Tierra  Blanca  project,  on  which  an  1,850-acre  lake  is  being 
impounded,  is  one  of  the  B.  A.  E.'s  first  water  conservation  projects. 
In  addition  to  its  water  conservation  feature,  the  project  will  make 
recreation  facilities  available  to  83,000  people  living  in  an  eight-county 
district  now  without  such  play  areas. 


A  New  Lease  for  a  New  South 


by  JOHN  BAKER 


LT  nless  the  program  to  adjust  land  use  in  the  upland  Cotton  Belt1 
J  can  remove  one  formidable  stumbling  block,  all  its  charts,  tables,  and 
statistics  will  not  suffice  to  change  seriously  the  fundamental  agricultural 
pattern  of  this  region.  And  that  stumbling  block  is  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  push  aside,  since  it  is  elusive,  intangible,  a  compound  of  preju- 
dice and  inertia.  It  is,  to  be  brief,  the  traditional  "third  and  fourth** 
lease  of  the  cotton  South:  the  custom  of  setting  the  tenant's  rent  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  cotton  he  grows,  and  one-third  of  his  other  crops. 

The  significance  of  this  system  is  apparent.  The  land-use  program 
for  these  regions  calls  for  a  shift  from  cash  cropping  to  a  more  diver- 
sified farming,  emphasizing  livestock  production  and  the  use  of  the 
land  for  pasture  rather  than  cultivation.  Yet  under  the  "third  and 
fourth"  contract,  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo.  Landlords  dissuade  tenants  from  acquiring  livestock, 
and  prove  exceedingly  reluctant  to  rent  lands  to  tenants  with  large  herds, 
or  to  those  who  wish  to  raise  them.  Why  shouldn't  they?  For  under 
the  prevailing  leasing  arrangements  the  landlord  receives  only  a  share 
of  the  crops  in  payment  for  the  annual  use  of  his  farm;  time  spent  in 
caring  for  livestock  is  time  lost  on  the  production  of  cotton  and  corn, 
from  which  the  landlord  derives  an  income. 


1  This  Belt  does  not  form  a  contiguous  province,  but  numerous  scattered  areas  embrac- 
ing the  foothills  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  the  rolling  lands  of  the  upper  Coastal 
Plains,  the  hill  and  valley  topography  of  tributary  streams,  and  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
Ozar\-Ouachita  Range.  It  includes  parts  of  10  States:  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 
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Leases  and  Regional  Mores 

The  inhibition  of  land-use  adjustment  which  this  system  constitutes  ^ 
is  further  revealed  when  one  notes  that  over  half  the  farm  operators  in 
the  upland  Cotton  Belt  are  tenants,  and  that  about  two-thirds  of  these 
tenants  are  third-and-fourth  renters.  Moreover,  by  far  the  most  prev- 
alent form  of  these  arrangements  is  a  i-year  unwritten  agreement,  under 
w^hich  the  tenant  has  no  assurance  whatever  that  he  can  remain  on 
the  same  farm  longer  than  that  year,  or  perhaps  for  less — while  on  the 
other  hand  the  development  of  a  livestock  farm  organization  is  a  long- 
range  undertaking  demanding  a  long-range  and  stable  tenure. 

If  these  uneconomic  leases  were  being  retained  simply  because  of  the 
self-interest  of  landlords,-  it  would  be  bad  enough.  But  what  is  worse, 
the  tenants  themselves  have  come  to  accept  the  system  almost  as  a 
natural  law.  I  have  talked  with  tenants  who  told  me  that  they  would 
not  rent  from  landlords  so  dishonest  as  not  to  use  a  third-and-fourth 
contract.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  a  popular  political  movement  in 
Texas  was  fostered  and  nourished  by  its  emphasis  upon  the  tradition  of 
the  third-and-fourth  lease  for  tenants  and  the  half-and-half  lease  for 
croppers.  Although  the  statute  making  illegal  the  collection  of  more 
than  one-fourth  the  cotton  and  one-third  of  the  other  crops  was  subse- 
quently declared  unconstitutional,  the  belief  that  the  third-and-fourth 
lease  and  its  companion,  the  half-and-half  lease,  are  the  only  "right" 
contracts  between  a  landlord  and  a  share  tenant  has  not  diminished. 
This  worship  is  a  result  of  both  habit  and  social  inertia  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  other  methods  of  renting. 

Away  From  Cash  Crops 

Land  utilization  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  a  shift  from  cash-crop 
production  to  a  system  of  farming  embracing  livestock  and  forestry  is 
the  proper  adjustment  for  the  vast  region  made  up  of  the  various  local 
areas  in  the  upland  Cotton  Belt. 

They  recommend  this  shift  for  two  reasons:  (i)  conservation  of  the 
land  resources,  and  (2)  maintenance  of  satisfactory  standards  of  living 
for  the  residents  of  the  region.  The  softness  of  the  rocks — shales,  lime- 
stones, and  sandstones — together  with  the  deficiency  in  organic  matter 
of  forest  soils,  make  the  soil  particularly  susceptible  to  erosion.  Soil 
leaching  and  soil  erosion  occur  almost  all  year  long  as  a  consequence  of 
the  abundant  rainfall  and  the  open  ground  during  all  or  most  of  the 
winter.  Both  cotton  and  corn,  which  are  intertilled  crops,  leave  a  large 
portion  of  the  ground  surface  unprotected  from  the  washing  of  rains 
both  in  summer  and  in  wTinter. 

Not  only  does  the  continued  cotton  and  corn  production  tear  away 
the  physical  structure  of  the  land,  but  the  region  is  placed  at  an  increas- 
ing disadvantage  in  competition  with  high  cotton  yields  of  the  fertile 
valleys  and  deltas  and  with  the  low  cost  cotton  production  of  western 
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Texas.  Small  irregular  fields  unsuited  to  improved  machinery,  decreas- 
ing cotton  yields,  and  high  fertilizer  costs  are  said  to  be  making  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  upland  cotton  producer  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able standard  of  living  for  his  family. 

Owners  More  Progressive  Than  Renters 

Owner-operators  of  farms  in  these  areas  appear  to  concur  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  land  utilization  experts.  In  general,  throughout 
the  upland  Cotton  Belt,  owner-operators  are  now  placing  more  of  their 
land  into  pasture,  keeping  more  cattle,  raising  more  pigs,  selling  more 
cream  and  more  milk  for  cheese  than  formerly.  Vegetable  gardens  are 
becoming  a  greater  part  of  the  farm  enterprise  on  owner-operated  units. 

But  these  facts  can  lead  us  easily  to  overoptimism.  It  remains  unfor- 
tunately true  that  share  renters  in  the  Upland  Cotton  Belt  are  not  mak- 
ing these  shifts  in  farm  organization  as  are  owner  farmers  and  they 
will  not  make  them  unless  the  system  by  which  they  rent  is  adjusted  at 
the  same  time. 

If  this  statement  of  the  problem  is  correct,  it  indicates  three  lines  of 
approach: 

1.  A  program  of  education  involving  the  introduction,  adoption,  and 
use  of  improved  leases  which  will  provide  for  a  sharing  of  livestock 
proceeds  as  well  as  crop  products. 

2.  A  revision  of  State  laws  regulating  landlord  and  tenant  relation- 
ships so  as  to  increase  the  security  of  tenure  of  tenant  farmers. 

3.  A  strong  and  continuing  program  aimed  at  increasing  the  owner- 
ship of  farms  by  their  operators. 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  Upland  Cotton  Belt  landlords  them- 
selves are  making  attempts  to  set  up  a  share  renting  system  based  upon 
livestock  production  as  well  as  crop  production.  These  efforts  should 
be  encouraged,  and  improved  leasing  procedures  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  these  people.  Vocational  agriculture  instructors  and  county  agri- 
cultural agents  have  here  both  a  responsibility  and  a  fertile  held  of 
endeavor. 

The  Technique  of  Change 

No  single  lease  form  can  be  developed  which  will  apply  satisfactorily 
to  all  conditions  of  farming  in  the  Upland  Cotton  Belt,  nor  to  all  farms 
within  even  a  small  localized  area.  Complex  variations  from  farm  to 
farm  and  from  area  to  area  point  to  the  need  for  adequately  supported 
research  to  tormulate  leases  suited  to  particular  farms  in  particular 
regions. 

Even  continued  and  invigorated  research,  however,  will  prove  of 
little  value  if  landlords  and  tenants  are  not  informed  of  improved  meth- 
ods of  farm  leasing.    Xor  will  an  educational  program  in  these  areas 
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be  easy  to  carry  out.  It  must  aim  at  changing  attitudes  and  traditions, 
as  well  as  at  giving  needed  information.  The  third-and-fourth  custom 
possesses  all  the  inertia  that  nearly  a  century  of  continued  habit  can 
give.  The  mere  spreading  of  information  will  not  be  enough  to 
undermine  it. 

The  burden  of  carrying  forward  this  education  program  falls  most 
logically  at  present  upon  such  State  agencies  as  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion service  and  the  vocational  agriculture  teachers,  but  should  not  be 
limited  to  them.  Agricultural  credit  agencies,  particularly  those  extend- 
ing production  credit  to  tenant  farmers  in  these  areas,  should  aid  in  the 
process. 

Techniques  to  be  followed  in  teaching  improved  leasing  methods  to 
high  school  students  in  vocational  agriculture  should  be  developed 
through  the  cooperation  of  tenure  research  groups  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral organizations  supervising  vocational  agricultural  education.  Ap- 
propriate procedures  should  also  be  devised  for  the  instruction  of  part- 
time,  youth-out-of-school,  and  adult  groups,  and  other  Southern  States 
could  well  follow  Oklahoma's  example  in  adding  a  farm  tenancy  special- 
ist to  the  staff  of  the  agricultural  extension  service. 

The  Place  and  Function  of  Education 

Admittedly,  an  educational  program  alone  cannot  bring  about  all  of 
the  improvement  needed  in  the  leasing  system  of  these  areas.  It  must, 
in  fact,  function  as  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  and  national  program 
to  make  farm  tenure  more  secure — for  only  security  can  enable  tenants 
to  adopt  long-range  plans  and  policies  for  the  use  of  their  land.  We 
have  cited  two  directions  which  such  a  program  will  take — a  renova- 
tion of  State  laws  regulating  the  landlord-tenant  relationship,  and  a 
progressive  increase  in  farm  ownership  by  operators.  Obviously, 
achievements  along  either  or  both  of  these  lines  will  render  easier  the 
task  of  bettering  present  leasing  arrangements. 

But  these  considerations  must  not  be  taken  to  obviate  the  primary  im- 
portance of  extensive  and  thorough  reeducation  of  tenants  and  land- 
lords alike  throughout  the  regions  where  the  third-and-fourth  and  the 
half-and-half  systems  hold  sway.  Ignorance,  misinformation,  and  re- 
sistance to  change  are  the  fundamental  barriers  to  good  land  use  here. 
Only  by  attacking  these  at  their  source,  by  explanation  and  by  example, 
will  we  clear  away  these  obstructions  and  release  the  farmers  of  the 
Upland  Cotton  Belt  from  dependence  upon  an  outmoded  leasing  system 
harnessed  to  an  outmoded  cash-crop  system. 
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j  The  Farmer  Turns  Forester — A  Study 
in  Cooperation 

by  WILLIAM  S.  SWINGLER 

Designated  by  tradition  as  the  historic  home  of  individualism, 
New  Engla?id  is  now  giving  the  rest  of  the  country  a  signifi- 
cant lesson  in  cooperation.  Up  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, farmers  have  banded  together  to  mar\et  their  timber 
collectively ,  stabilizing  their  market,  their  prices,  and  their 
operations.  Mr.  Swingler,  who  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  and  the  first  trustee  of  the  cooperative  has 
been  in  the  thic\  of  this  venture,  loo\s  bac\  over  its  evolution 
and  its  achievements. 

Cooperative  buying  and  selling  by  farm  organizations  is  a  relatively 
old  idea  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  However,  when  an 
organization  is  formed  to  specialize  in  selling  products  from  farm  wood- 
lands, the  idea  properly  comes  under  the  heading  of  news. 

An  association  of  this  nature,  known  as  the  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  now  exists  in  northern  New  Hampshire.  Headquarters  have 
been  established  in  Groveton,  X.  H.,  and  the  majority  of  the  member- 
ship has  been  drawn  from  Coos  County,  X.  H.,  and  Essex  County,  Vt. 

The  association's  aims  are  to  assist  the  farm  woodland  owner  in 
placing  his  land  under  sustained  yield  management,  thus  increasing  his 
annual  yield  of  forest  products,  and  to  stabilize  the  prices  received  for 
those  products.  When  a  small  woodland  owner  attempts  to  institute 
better  cutting  practices  on  his  land,  he  is  at  once  confronted  by  two  prob- 
lems. The  first  is  that  he  will  be  able  to  harvest  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  products  at  any  one  time,  and  the  second,  that  during  the 
first  cut  much  of  his  material  will  be  of  inferior  quality.  Both  of  these 
factors  increase  the  difficulty  of  selling  and  in  many  cases  act  as  effective 
bars  to  better  forestry  practices.  The  association  is  in  a  position  to 
eliminate  both  of  these  objectionable  features.  By  collecting  small 
amounts  of  products  from  each  of  a  large  number  of  members,  the  asso- 
ciation is  able  to  obtain  a  better  and  more  stable  market  because  of  the 
large  amounts  of  products  involved.  The  landowners  also  receive  the 
additional  advantage  of  obtaining  a  fair  price  for  their  products,  irre- 
spective of  their  individual  trading  ability. 

Native  to  New  England  Soil 

The  association  grew  naturally  and  logically  from  the  condition  of 
farm-forestry  in  northern  Xew  Hampshire  and  Vermont.    Coos  and 
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A  farmer-member  signs  up  for  the  Forest  Products  Association. 
(F.  S.  A.  photo) 

Essex  Counties  are  both  heavily  wooded,  containing  approximately 
1,225,000  acres  of  forest  land.  Much  of  this  is  in  large  industrial  own- 
erships, but,  according  to  the  latest  available  figures,  farmers  and  small 
owners  control  over  250,000  acres  of  forest  land.  This  timber  is  of 
either  a  spruce -fir  type  or  of  northern  hardwood  and,  together  with 
milk  products,  forms  the  principal  source  of  income  for  the  average 
farm. 

Cooperative  selling  of  forest  products  first  got  under  way  in  1929 
when  the  Coos  County  farm  agent  and  the  New  Hampshire  Extension 
Service  organized  a  small  cooperative  for  the  purpose  of  selling  Christ- 
mas trees.  From  1929  to  1935  this  cooperative  shipped  35  carloads  of 
trees  to  the  larger  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  existence  of  two 
large  paper  mills  in  the  area  also  increased  the  chances  of  success  for 
a  cooperative.  Under  ordinary  conditions  these  two  mills  furnished  a 
ready  market  for  all  pulpwood  cut  in  the  area.  Because  of  these  favor- 
able conditions,  the  New  Hampshire  Extension  Service  had  been  think- 
ing in  terms  of  a  cooperative  for  a  number  of  years. 

Yet  it  was  the  collapse  of  the  boom  in  1929  which  gave  the  decisive 
impetus  to  the  formation  of  the  cooperative.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  these  sections  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  were 
hard  hit  by  the  depression.  The  market  for  milk  and  pulpwood  prac- 
tically ceased  to  exist,  and  neither  the  paper  mills  nor  the  local  banks 
were  in  a  position  to  finance  the  average  woods  operations.  The  exten- 
sion service  realized  the  importance  of  forming  a  cooperative  imme- 
diately if  it  was  to  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  landowners. 
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The  Beginning — Relief  Agencies  Lend  a  Hand 

First  to  be  approached,  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
granted  an  allotment  of  $100,000  to  the  New  Hampshire  Rural  Rehabil- 
itation Corporation  to  finance  a  cooperative. 

The  subsequent  experience  of  the  association  under  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation,  and  then  under  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  was  of  great  value  to  both  the  officers  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  cooperative.  But  the  lessons  it  learned  were  pain- 
ful and  expensive.  It  started  under  the  handicap  of  a  regulation  that 
wood  producers  receiving  loans  must  be  either  on  relief  or  in  desperate 
financial  straits;  and  since  most  of  the  farmers  in  this  individualist 
region  were  neither  on  the  relief  rolls  nor  anxious  to  prove  their  pov- 
erty, the  cooperative  had  hard  sledding  until  in  September  of  1935,  182 
woodland  owners  petitioned  the  Government  to  strike  out  this  pre- 
requisite, and  in  November  set  up  the  Forest  Products  Association  as 
a  more  closely  knit  organization. 

At  one  point  the  Association  nearly  foundered  as  a  result  of  an  exact- 
ing credit  arrangement  which  assessed  the  wood  producer  a  10-percent 
commission  on  the  total  value  of  his  sales  through  the  Association,  as 
well  as  interest  charges  on  his  production  loan.  Since  in  effect  this 
penalized  the  producer  for  his  cooperation,  a  scant  40  owners  financed 
their  operations  through  the  Association  during  this  first  year. 

This  procedure  was  changed  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  trans- 
ferred supervision  of  the  $100,000  Government  loan  to  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  By  May  21,  1937,  the  transfer  had  been  con- 
summated, new  trust  and  loan  agreements  had  been  signed,  and  a 
trustee  responsible  to  the  Forest  Service  appointed.  It  was  decided 
torthwith  to  liberalize  the  terms  of  these  agreements  in  an  attempt 
to  make  the  Association  a  greater  benefit  to  its  members  and  the 
community. 

The  Straight  Line  Between  Lender  and  Borrower 

The  method  of  loaning  money  to  the  producer  was  also  simplified. 
The  marketing  agreement,  the  use  of  which  had  complicated  the  finan- 
cial transactions,  was  discontinued,  and  all  pertinent  items  included  in 
the  sales  contract.  An  initial  loan  of  $200,  secured  by  promissory  notes 
alone,  is  made  to  each  producer.  This  will  permit  him  to  start  opera- 
tion; in  many  cases  it  is  the  only  advance  required.  If  he  desires  addi- 
tional funds,  the  policy  becomes  the  same  as  in  force  the  previous  year. 

The  collecting  of  commissions  was  also  dropped.  Instead,  the  mills 
were  asked  to  pay  a  higher  price  when  buying  from  the  Association. 
This  the  mills  could  afford,  since  dealing  with  the  Association  elimi- 
nated any  commissions  to  buyers.  The  Association  realized  additional 
operating  funds  by  buying  wood  outright  and  selling  it  at  a  profit, 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  offered  to  each  member.    The  pro- 
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ducer  had  two  choices:  he  could  contract  to  sell  his  wood  at  the  present 
market  price  or  at  the  market  price  on  delivery. 

Immediately  after  the  reorganization,  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  the  extension  services  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
united  in  a  drive  to  acquaint  the  woodland  owners  with  the  simpli- 
fied procedure.  During  the  drive  243  woodland  owners  were  inter- 
viewed. In  addition  to  selling  the  idea  of  a  cooperative,  the  inter- 
viewers estimated  the  amount  of  available  pulpwood  on  each  ownership 
and  determined  the  owner's  reaction  to  improved  cutting  practices. 
The  manager  of  the  Forest  Products  Association  also  held  a  number 
of  meetings  throughout  the  area,  explaining  the  workings  of  the 
Association. 

Results  and  a  Loo\  to  the  Future 

The  results  outran  expectations.  Membership  jumped  tenfold.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  May  21,  1938,  the  Association  contracted  to  sell 
approximately  27,000  cords  of  pulpwood  to  the  local  mills.  This  wood 
was  produced  by  300  members,  and  another  100  members  produced 
23  carloads  of  Christmas  trees  which  were  collected  and  shipped  to 
the  large  centers  in  eastern  United  States.  In  fact,  90  percent  of  the 
pulpwood  produced  from  farm  woodlands  in  Coos  and  Essex  Counties 
was  sold  through  the  cooperative. 

In  spite  of  this  large  increase  in  membership  and  volume  of  busi- 
ness, it  has  become  apparent  that  the  cooperative  should  be  founded 
on  a  basis  more  substantial  than  the  selling  of  only  one  product — 
in  this  case,  pulpwood.  Past  experience  shows  that  during  some  years 
practically  no  pulpwood  is  purchased.  To  guard  against  such  a  con- 
tingency, the  Association  is  now  planning  to  expand  the  scope  of  its 
business.  This  expansion  will  include  dealing  in  hardwood  logs, 
cedar  poles  and  posts,  and  planed  lumber. 

As  noted  before,  one  of  the  prime  purposes  for  forming  a  co- 
operative was  to  improve  cutting  and  forestry  practices  on  the  lands 
of  the  members.  Although  the  principal  effort  to  date  has  been 
expended  in  putting  the  Association  on  a  paying  basis,  the  important 
work  of  instituting  better  forestry  practices  has  not  been  forgotten. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  sales  contract  has  contained  a  clause  in 
which  the  producer  agreed  to  cut  his  land  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  extension  services  and  to  handle  his 
woodland  under  principles  of  maximum  sustained  yield.  Realizing 
that  many  of  the  members  had  little  idea  concerning  proper  cutting 
practices,  and  that  a  considerable  amount  of  education  would  be  re- 
quired if  this  clause  were  to  mean  anything,  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  the  New  Hampshire  Extension  Service  during  the  early 
spring  of  1937  cooperated  in  establishing  60  demonstration  plots.  On 
each  of  these  plots  the  trees  to  be  removed  were  marked;  the  producer 
was  then  to  cut  the  remainder  of  his  land  along  the  same  pattern. 
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Pioneering  for  Stable  Prices  and  Better  Practices 

Further,  both  the  trustee  representing  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
State  extension  foresters  have  spent  considerable  time  in  the  field,  talk- 
ing with  the  Association's  producers,  looking  over  their  woodlots,  and 
discussing  cutting  practices  with  them.  On  a  more  ambitious  scale,  a 
wide  survey  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Forest  Service  with  the  assist- 
ance of  nearby  C.  C.  C.  camps,  cruising  over  some  250,000  acres,  of 
which  190,000  have  now  been  examined,  the  rest  of  the  work  to  be 
completed  by  the  spring  of  1939. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  any  new  venture  of  this  sort  will  en- 
counter failures  along  with  its  successes;  and  in  this  connection  the 
Forest  Products  Association,  Inc.,  has  been  no  exception.  However, 
after  2  years'  existence  one  is  able  to  note  progress  toward  the  ultimate 
goal — that  of  stabilizing  prices  and  improving  forestry  practices. 
Moreover,  the  experience  gained  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  other  forest  products  cooperatives  now  being  established. 

Nonresident  Ownership — 
Evil  or  Scapegoat? 

by  MORRIS  EVANS 

The  scapegoat  is  a  convenient  creature  of  the  imagination  on 
which  to  pour  resentment  in  troubled  times.  Mr.  Evans,  who 
is  in  charge  of  land  economics  for  the  B.  A.  E.  in  the  Southern 
Great  Plains,  suggests  that  the  nonresident  owner  has  perhaps 
unrightfully  been  assigned  this  role.  Even  those  who  disagree 
with  the  author's  thesis  will  find  the  facts  in  his  article  revealing. 

— Editor. 


In  any  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture  in  the  Southern 
Great  Plains,  one  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  encountered  is  that  of 
nonresident  ownership  of  land.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  draw  up  and 
carry  through  a  stable  and  satisfactory  land  program  until  some  kind  of 
solution  is  found  for  the  difficulties  this  tenure  presents.  Yet  about  no 
other  phase  of  land  use  in  this  region  does  more  confusion  exist:  the 
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degree  of  dogmatic  certainty  as  to  the  effects  of  nonresident  ownership 
seems  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  data  available.  Both  land- 
use  planners  and  local  farmers  have  for  years  blandly  assumed  that  this 
kind  of  tenure  produced  certain  general  results  markedly  different  from 
those  associated  with  owner  operation — and  the  comparison  has  been 
traditionally  unfavorable  to  the  nonresidents. 

It  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  these  widely  held  ideas  had  any 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  belief  that  so  many  people  placed  in  them 
that  the  study  now  offered  was  undertaken,  to  determine  as  precisely  as 
possible  what  were  the  actual  facts  of  this  situation. 

First,  what  is  the  present  pattern  of  ownership  in  this  region?  In 
some  counties  as  much  as  70  percent  of  the  area  is  nonresident 1  owned; 
but  elsewhere  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains  this  type  of  ownership 
drops  to  less  than  20  percent.  An  analysis  of  land  ownership  in  50 
counties  in  the  region — centering  around  the  area  where  the  5  States 
come  closest  together — shows  that  only  38  percent  of  the  48,000,000 
acres  is  owned  by  nonresident  individuals.  Southwest  Kansas  has  the 
highest  percent  of  acreage  in  this  ownership,  followed  in  order  by  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  Oklahoma  Panhandle,  southeast  Colorado,  and 
northeast  New  Mexico.  Corporations  and  other  organizations  are  essen- 
tially nonresident  owners.  As  a  group  they  own  a  large  acreage  in 
the  50  counties,  but  their  holdings  are  concentrated  in  a  few  counties 
and  amount  to  only  8.6  percent  of  the  total. 

Do  They  Plant  More  Wheat? 

Now,  among  the  charges  which  are  laid  against  the  nonresident 
owners  is  the  one  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  greater  share  of 
land  planted  to  wheat  each  year.  This  belief  is  based  largely  on  the 
activities  of  "suitcase"  farmers  and  other  nonresident  operators.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  counties  most  of  the  nonresident-owned  land  is 
plowed  out;  in  these  same  counties  most  of  the  resident-owned  land  is 
also  plowed  out. 

An  analysis  of  land  use  of  nonresident-  and  resident-owned  land 
(omitting  Government  land)  in  six  counties  fails  to  prove  that  the  non- 
residents are  worse  than  the  residents  as  to  proportion  of  land  plowed 
out.  In  Greeley  County,  Kansas,  plowed  land  was  58  percent  of  the 
total  for  both  types  of  owner.  In  Gray  County,  Kansas,  nonresident 
land  was  81  percent  plowed  out  and  resident  land  76  percent.  In 
Texas  County,  Oklahoma,  61  percent  of  the  nonresident  land  was 
plowed  out  and  65  percent  of  the  resident  owned.   In  Prowers  County, 

1  The  term  "nonresident"  as  used  herein  refers  to  individuals  who  live  outside  the 
county  in  which  the  land  is  located,  to  corporations  whose  headquarters  are  outside 
the  county,  or  to  other  types  of  owners  whose  residence  is  outside  the  county  in  which 
the  land  is  located. 
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Colorado,  the  percentages  were  20  and  27,  respectively;  in  Curry 
Countv,  New  Mexico,  61  and  64  percent;  and  in  Sherman  County, 
Texas.  55  and  54  percent.  In  all  counties  except  Curry  there  was  more 
land  owned  by  nonresident  than  by  resident. 

Is  the  Non-resident  Careless  of  His  Land? 

There  appear  to  be  some  grounds  for  the  complaint  that  the  non- 
resident owner  is  more  careless  of  his  land  than  is  the  resident  owner. 
Data  on  this  point  are  as  yet  insufficient  for  a  general  statement,  but 
in  some  areas  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  definite  relationship  between 
residence  of  the  operator  and  condition  of  the  land.  On  275  farms 
in  Haskell  and  Seward  Counties,  Kansas,  erosion  conditions  indicate 
that  the  nonresident  operator  was  more  careless  of  his  land  than  the 
resident  operator — whether  owner  or  tenant. 

But  other  figures  hardly  bear  out  this  generality.  In  1936  the  soils 
unit  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  made  an  erosion  survey  of 
farms  covered  by  a  farm-management  survey.  Wind  erosion  had  oc- 
curred to  some  extent  on  all  the  land  so  the  tabulations  wrere  made  for 
areas  from  which  25  percent  of  the  top  soil  had  been  removed  or  for 


Rains  are  falling  on  both  resident  and  nonresident  lands — but  from  which 
do  these  dust  storms  more  often  rise?    (F.  S.  A.  photo) 
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areas  of  accumulation  showing  hummocks  of  6  inches  or  more.  Fifty- 
six  percent  of  the  nonresident-owned  land  showed  these  degrees  of 
erosion  compared  with  53  percent  for  resident  owner  operators.  Erosion 
on  land  owned  by  nonresident  part  owners  was  47  percent  of  the  area, 
compared  with  37  percent  for  the  resident  part  owners.  On  rented 
land  of  the  nonresident  part  owner  eroded  land  was  58  percent  of  the 
area,  compared  with  52  percent  for  the  resident  part  owner.  These 
data  give  support  to  the  claim  that  nonresident  owners  do  not  care  for 
their  land — but  they  indict  the  resident  owner  almost  as  severely. 

The  Pot  and  the  Kettle  .  .  . 

Much  of  the  complaint  against  the  nonresident  owner  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  resident's  desire  to  shift  onto  someone  else  the  blame 
for  the  soil  erosion  he  himself  has  been  unable  or  too  negligent  to 
check.  Certainly  the  nonresident  deserves  censure;  but  to  put  all  the 
onus  on  him  does  not  contribute  to  a  realistic  understanding  of  the 
situation.    In  this  case  also,  the  pot  is  quite  as  black  as  the  kettle. 

Nor  can  the  degree  of  land  abandonment  be  charged  against  non- 
residents as  an  unmitigated  social  loss.  Abandonment  is  bad  for  the 
land  where  erosion  is  not  stopped,  but  it  may  be  an  excellent  thing 
where  weeds  and  other  vegetation  have  come  in  and  protected  the 
earth  from  erosion.  Left  to  herself,  Nature  will  revegetate  all  except 
the  most  severely  damaged  lands.  While  attempts  to  help  Nature  in 
the  work  of  revegetation  are  beneficial  if  wisely  done  and  properly 
timed,  ventures  ill-advised  or  sloppily  carried  out  may  aggravate  the 
previous  deterioration. 

Some  residents,  on  the  other  hand,  are  blessed  with  a  short  memory 
of  their  announced  good  intentions.  One  of  the  most  frequent  com- 
ments heard  during  the  period  of  severe  dust  storms  is,  "If  I  can 
only  get  a  cover  on  that  field,  even  weeds,  I  won't  touch  it  again  until 
there's  no  more  danger  of  blowing."  Then  summer  and  fall  showers 
come — and  the  cover  is  torn  up  and  a  crop  scratched  in,  to  blow  away 
next  season. 

Abandonments  and  Improvements 

It  is  true,  however,  that  analyses  of  abandoned  land  on  purchase 
projects  reveal  a  higher  percentage  for  nonresident  than  resident  owners. 
In  the  purchase  area  of  Cimarron  County,  Oklahoma,  nonresident  indi- 
viduals own  61  percent  of  the  "open"  (or  abandoned)  pasture  and  63 
percent  of  the  abandoned  cropland.  In  Baca  County,  Colorado,  the 
percentages  are  52  and  63;  in  Las  Animas  County,  Colorado,  50  and  52 
percent;  and  in  Morton  County,  Kansas,  40  and  49  percent,  respectively. 
In  Union  County,  New  Mexico,  where  nonresidents  own  but  23  per- 
cent of  the  county,  they  own  51  percent  of  the  "open"  pasture  and 
29  percent  of  the  abandoned  cropland  on  the  purchase  project. 
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The  claim  that  the  improvements  on  nonresident-owned  land  are 
:  worse  than  on  owned  land  can  be  substantiated  only  in  part.    Data  as 
to  this  point  are  not  yet  available  for  the  50  counties  and  comparison 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  tenure  of  operator.    Most  tenant-operated 
>  land  belongs  to  owners  who  live  outside  the  county  or  at  least  not  on 
their  own  farms. 

Many  residents  believe,  too,  that  abandonment  of  houses  is  higher 
on  nonresident-  than  on  resident-owned  land.  But  the  available  data 
are  insufficient  to  prove  or  disprove  this  allegation.  In  Prowers  County, 
Colorado,  where  nonresidents  own  80  percent  more  land  than  residents 
there  are  60  percent  more  abandoned  houses  on  nonresident  land.  In 
Gray  County,  Kansas,  nonresidents  own  20  percent  more  land  and 
have  56  percent  more  abandoned  houses.  In  Curry  County,  New 
Mexico,  however,  nonresidents  own  less  than  half  as  much  land  and 
have  less  than  one-fourth  as  many  abandoned  houses.  There  is  the 
same  ratio  of  abandoned  houses  on  nonresident-owned  as  on  resident- 
owned  land  in  Texas  County,  Oklahoma;  but  in  Sherman  County, 
Texas,  the  ratio  is  higher  on  the  resident-owned  land. 

Who  Pays  the  Taxes? 

Again,  nonresident  owners  are  severely  criticized  for  not  paying  their 
taxes.  A  frequent  comment  is  that  nonresidents  spend  all  the  income 
from  their  land  at  their  place  of  residence  and  do  not  contribute  any- 
thing to  the  support  of  the  community  in  which  their  land  is  located. 
Yet  a  study  of  county  records  bears  this  out  only  in  part. 

A  study  of  technical  tax  delinquency  in  Baca  County,  Colorado,  for 
the  1935  levy  shows  61  percent  of  the  resident-owned  and  52  percent 
of  the  nonresident-owned  land  as  delinquent.  Later  a  large  part  of 
these  taxes  were  paid  but  the  relative  condition  of  residents  and  non- 
residents remained  about  the  same.  Considered  by  farming  areas,  the 
resident  technical  delinquency  varied  from  56  to  68  percent  and  the 
nonresident  delinquency  varied  from  28  to  61  percent.  Delinquency, 
seemingly,  was  not  closely  related  to  soils  or  to  type  of  farming  except 
that  regardless  of  ownership  the  highest  delinquency  occurred  in  one 
rough,  broken  pasture  area. 

In  Stevens  County,  Kansas,  analysis  of  tax  delinquency  3  months 
after  due  date  shows  that,  at  least  during  drought  years,  the  resident 
did  not  keep  up  his  end  so  well  as  the  nonresident.  For  the  years 
1934,  I935*  and  1936  the  percent  of  resident-owned  land  that  was  tax 
delinquent  amounted  to  13.3,  22.9,  and  32.4,  and  for  the  nonresident- 
owned  land  10.6,  1 1.7,  and  21.4.  Figures  for  Dallam  County,  Texas, 
show  a  higher  percentage  of  tax-delinquent  land  in  the  hands  of  resi- 
dents in  193 1  to  1935,  although  nonresidents  probably  owned  a  larger 
portion  of  the  total  county  area  judging  by  the  survey  made  in  1936. 
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The  Farmers  Comment 

Yet  the  feeling  persists  throughout  this  region  that  nonresident  own-  { 
ership  is  at  the  root  of  the  agricultural  malaise.    In  1936  the  Land  I 
Use  Planning  Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  of  the 
Southern  Great  Plains  Region  made  a  land-use  survey  of  all  farm  | 
operators  in  50  counties.    The  field  men  were  instructed  to  include  in 
their  notes  any  comments  that  the  farm  operator  cared  to  make  con- 
cerning any  phase  of  agriculture.    And  the  most  frequent  comment 
was  a  condemnation  of  nonresident  operation  of  cropland.  Nonresi- 
dent owners,  as  a  class,  were  also  taken  harshly  to  task.    In  fact,  a 
large  part  of  the  farmers  interviewed  stated  unequivocally  that  resident 
control  of  nonresident-owned  land  is  necessary  if  agricultural  adjust- 
ment is  to  be  effected. 

In  some  county  planning  meetings  too,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Federal  Government  acquire  title  to  or  otherwise  get  control  of  large 
areas  of  nonresident-owned  land  that  are  or  have  been  a  menace  to 
surrounding  lands.  Similar  recommendations  were  made  by  State  rep- 
resentatives at  the  meeting  held  in  Dalhart,  Texas,  on  November  18, 
1936,  at  which  time  representatives  of  the  President's  Drought  Commit- 
tee were  securing  first-hand  information  for  their  report  to  the  President. 
The  Regional  Advisory  Committee  on  Land  Use  Practices  for  the 
Southern  Great  Plains  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  problems 
caused  by  or  associated  with  nonresident  ownership  and  nonresident 
operation  of  lands. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  not  an  attempt  either  to  indict  or  defend 
the  nonresident  individual  type  of  ownership.  To  a  casual  observer  the 
criticisms  of  this  type  of  ownership  can  be  readily  justified.  To  the 
more  than  casual  observer  there  is  frequently  little  to  choose  between 
resident  and  nonresident  ownership. 
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Title  III  Purchase  Program — 1938 


The  first  year  of  the  land-utilization  program  under  Title  111 
of  the  Ban\head-]ones  Act  has  just  drawn  to  a  close,  but 
many  persons,  in  and  out  of  the  program,  still  lac\  a  precise 
statement  of  how  much  land  is  being  acquired  by  the  Bureau, 
and  where,  and  how  much  is  being  paid  for  it.  For  these 
people,  we  present  the  following  table,  prepared  by  Hyman 
Bronfin,  statistician  for  the  land-utilization  program  .  .  . 


Region  and  number  of  projects 

Authorizations  tor 

Lands 

authorized  by  Secretary 

land 

purchase 

previously 
acquired 

Acres 

Cost 

Acres 

Northern  Plains  (^o)   i, 

3l6>  452 

$4,  244,  266 

3,  368,  346 

Southern  Great  Plains  (12)1.  . 

702?  354 

2,  064,  324 

121,  963 

Region  I  (12)  

30,  392 

336,  407 

191,721 

Region  II  (9)  

Region  III  (7)  

*5>  654 

!54> 595 

351,  128 

i4>  964 

382,784 

n3. 732 

Region  IV  (13)  

23,  328 

218,  350 

278,  498 

Region  Y  (12)  

33>  857 

387,  883 

937,  638 

Region  VI  (10)  

25,  130 

!73> 75i 

296, 400 

Region  VIII  (3)  

Region  IX  (2)  

7>  7°5 

46,  532 

56,328 

8,  640 

l8>  335 

65,358 

Region  XI  (4)  

14,  266 

546, 444 

Total  (104) 2   2, 

i92>  742 

$8,  in,  540 

6,  327,  556 

1  Union  County,  LU-XM-3S-21.  Cimarron  County,  LU— OK— 38-21,  and  Dallam 
County,  LU-TX— 38— 23  are  counted  as  one  project. 

"While  all  projects  outside  the  Great  Plains  are  coterminous  with  projects  estab- 
lished under  the  Farm  Security  Administration  or  antecedent  agencies,  except  for 
one  small  Arkansas  project,  20  of  the  32  projects  authorized  for  the  Great  Plains 
are  entirely  new. 


y{  August  15  is  the  date  when  earth  will  begin  to  fly  on  projects  now 
being  set  up  for  the  Department's  flood-control  and  water-facilities 
programs.  B.  A.  E.  has  been  given  the  planning  responsibility  for  water 
facilities,  while  S.  C.  S.  will  follow  with  development.  Plans  for  flood 
control  projects  are  still  being  produced  by  watershed  committees  rep- 
resentative of  various  departmental  bureaus. 
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Land  Use  and  Local  Government 


Indiana  Counties  Find  a  Way 
to  Greater  Efficiency 

by  J.  B.  KOHLMEYER 

More  economical  administration  of  local  government,  an  increase  in 
public  forests  and  recreational  lands,  and  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  land-use  adjustment  and  their  relationship 
to  local  governmental  problems  are  among  the  concrete  returns  that 
the  land  utilization  program  is  bringing  to  the  counties  of  southern 
Indiana.  Through  the  cooperative  action  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  with  State  and  local  agencies,  a  two-fold  program  is  develop- 
ing for  the  sound  economic  utilization  of  land  throughout  a  problem 
area  covering  some  1,500,000  acres. 

Indiana's  major  land-use  problem  area  includes  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  land  of  20  southern  counties,  or  about  6.5  percent  of 
the  whole  State.  Throughout  the  area,  consisting  mostly  of  hilly  land, 
poor  soils  which  lie  intermingled  with  the  good  bottom  or  valley 
lands,  have  been  farmed  for  generations.  Since  1880,  the  infertility  of 
these  tracts  has  driven  one  generation  of  farmers  after  another  off  the 
land,  but  because  the  area  lay  close  to  heavily  populated  regions,  and 
because  the  character  of  the  land  was  not  w7ell  known,  other  settlers 
have  flocked  in  to  take  their  place.  As  a  result  of  this  chronic  ex- 
ploitation of  timber  and  soil  resources,  much  of  this  land  has  already 
been  abandoned,  but  there  are  still  some  7,000  families  in  the  area 
attempting  to  make  a  living  on  land  unsuited  to  agricultural  use.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  families  are  dependent  entirely,  or  in  part, 
upon  relief  or  old-age  pensions.  Because  of  the  scattered  population,  per 
capita  school  costs  are  disproportionately  high;  and  because  of  the  lack 
of  taxable  wealth,  governmental  services  are  provided  almost  entirely 
by  the  more  productive  land  in  the  same  township  or  county  and  by 
State  aids.  Tax  delinquency  is  rife,  and  land  is  held  in  a  transient  type 
of  ownership. 

Brown  and  Martin  County  Projects 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  concrete  attack  on  this  problem,  the 
Federal  Government  (through  the  former  Land  Policy  Section  of  the 
A.  A.  A.)  cooperated  with  local  people,  the  State  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, and  with  Purdue  University  in  planning  two  projects  designed 
to  demonstrate  how  these  problems  could  be  solved  by  public  acquisi- 
tion of  this  land. 
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The  initial  response  to  the  program  was  much  more  favorable  than 
anticipated.  In  fact,  because  of  the  demands  of  local  people,  about  five 
times  as  many  acres  have  been  purchased  as  was  originally  planned. 

In  Brown  County,  a  20,000-acre  area  has  been  acquired  and  developed 
as  forest  land,  both  for  timber  production  and  recreational  uses.  In 
Martin  County,  where  30,000  acres  have  been  purchased,  more  inten- 
sive recreational  facilities  have  been  introduced;  notably  an  800-acre  lake 
created  by  construction  of  a  large  earth-filled  dam,  and  picnic  shelters, 
parking  grounds,  trails,  and  a  park  road  built  to  accommodate  visitors 
from  the  many  rural  and  urban  communities,  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance. On  the  remainder  of  the  area,  reforestation,  timber  stand  im- 
provement, fire  protection,  and  wildlife  management  have  helped  to 
put  the  land  in  shape  for  future  economic  value  as  a  forest.  Work 
on  both  areas  has  been  carried  out  with  relief  labor,  provided  through 
the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Development  of  these  two  submarginal  farmland  projects  has  been 
planned  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Indiana  State  Conservation 
Commission,  which  will  take  over  the  areas  for  administration  and 
management  in  the  future,  since  they  fit  easily  into  the  extensive 
program  of  State  forests  and  parks  which  that  agency  has  developed. 
Only  a  very  few  of  the  families  from  these  areas  have  needed  help 
in  relocating  elsewhere;  with  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  their 
land  they  have  been  able  to  find  other  homes,  either  on  better  farms 
or  in  nonagricultural  occupations. 

Land  Classification  Clarifies  the  Problem 

To  assist  the  establishment  of  the  two  submarginal  land  projects, 
detailed  land  classification  was  started  in  Martin  County.  Although 
the  lead  in  this  work  was  taken  by  the  State  land  use  planning  office, 
now  attached  to  the  B.  A.  E.,  the  final  mapping  of  land  classes  was 
carried  out  through  groups  of  county  farmers  and  officials  who  were 
acquainted  with  local  conditions  at  first  hand. 

Reduction  of  the  land  classification  material  to  colored  maps,  show- 
ing the  relationship  of  land  classes  to  roads,  schools,  tax  data,  and 
other  local  problems,  enlightened  local  leaders  on  their  economic  situa- 
tion. When  one  prominent  citizen  saw  that  about  half  of  Martin 
County's  rural  population  was  located  on  land  classed  as  unsuited  to 
farming,  and  that  this  land  was  concentrated  in  certain  portions  of  the 
county,  he  declared,  "I've  been  working  on  the  tax  problem  of  Martin 
County  for  the  past  25  years,  but  I  never  realized  until  now  that  our 
tax  problem  in  this  county  will  never  be  solved  until  we  solve  our 
submarginal  land  problem." 

Land  classification  maps  have  now  been  prepared  by  groups  of 
local  farmers  composed  of  township  A.  A.  A.  field  men  and  the  county 
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agricultural  planning  committees  of  20  counties  in  the  southern  In- 
diana problem  area.  In  many  of  these  counties  the  way  is  now  being 
prepared  for  a  more  economical  local  governmental  administration, 
and  for  the  sounder  planning  of  public  improvements  in  the  light  of 
economic  facts  concerning  the  land. 

Reduction  in  Governmental  Costs 

Although  the  purchase  of  30,000  acres  of  land  in  Martin  County  has 
reduced  the  township  and  county  tax  base,  and  the  amount  of  tax  income, 
the  costs  of  government  have  been  reduced  at  an  even  more  rapid 
rate.  For  every  reduction  of  $1  in  property  tax  incomes,  local  gov- 
ernmental expenses  will  be  reduced  $10.  This  economy  is  effected 
through  the  abandonment  of  roads,  elimination  of  high  per  capita  cost 
schools,  and  reduction  in  relief  and  old-age  pension  costs.  Even  further 
economies  will  be  effected  by  township  consolidation. 

The  consolidation  of  townships  is  already  an  accomplished  fact.  In 
April  1938,  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Martin  County,  upon  petition 
of  township  freeholders,  took  the  necessary  action  to  make  effective  the 
elimination  of  two  townships,  which  were  consolidated  with  three  ad- 
joining townships.  As  a  result,  township  expenditures  will  be  re- 
duced about  $2,400  annually.  In  Baker  township,  one  of  the  two  con- 
solidated, the  total  rate  will  be  decreased  from  40  to  35  mills.  The 
township  tax  rate  will  be  reduced  from  14  to  9  mills. 

Guiding  Public  Programs 

The  constructive  value  of  land  classification  is  also  shown  by  the  way 
in  which  it  is  being  used  as  a  guide  for  the  various  public  programs 
carried  out  in  southern  Indiana  counties.  As  a  result,  county  auditors 
are  beginning  to  see  the  futility  of  investing  school  fund  mortgage 
money  on  farms  in  the  submarginal  areas,  and  more  than  one  county 
has  adopted  a  strict  policy  of  refusing  to  grant  loans  for  farms  in 
these  areas.  This  information  and  point  of  view  is  also  being  brought 
to  the  attention  of  other  lending  agencies,  both  public  and  private. 

Formerly,  these  counties  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  road 
money  in  the  poorer  areas  "because  the  people  needed  the  work." 
Now  the  counties  understand  that  such  a  policy  merely  prolongs  the 
period  of  land-use  maladjustment  and  its  undermining  effect  upon  local 
fiscal  conditions.  Certain  counties  are  now  planning  to  invest  their 
road  money  only  in  the  good  farm  areas,  knowing  that  such  invest- 
ment brings  added  values,  while  money  spent  in  the  submarginal  areas 
produces  little  or  nothing.  Programs  of  rural  electrification  and  other 
public  improvements  are  following  a  like  course.  The  effect  of  land 
classification  in  this  respect  might  be  termed  a  "practical  rural  zoning." 
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What  the  Local  People  Thin\ 

An  essential  factor  in  this  movement  for  better  land  utilization  in 
southern  Indiana  has  been  that  the  facts  are  recognized  and  understood 
by  responsible  local  people.  In  a  majority  of  these  20  counties,  there 
is  an  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  that  land  acquisition  be 
continued  and  extended  so  that  they,  too,  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
improve  their  social  and  economic  positions  by  selling  their  tracts  and 
relocating  where  opportunities  for  success  are  more  favorable.  Those 
on  fertile,  well-located  land  know  that  their  taxes  will  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  this  program,  and  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  forests  will 
again  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  Before  large-scale 
achievements  can  be  won,  more  funds  for  land  acquisition  must  be 
provided  and  more  educational  work  must  be  carried  out;  but  the  posi- 
tive steps  already  taken  reveal  convincingly  the  value  of  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  the  land-classification  work  in  this  important  corn- 
belt  area. 


Cooperation  and  coordination  were  much  in  evidence  the  last  few 
weeks.  .  .  .  Note  the  recently  concluded  conferences  of  B.A.E.  and 
Farm  Credit  Administration  officials,  regional  and  of  the  Washington 
variety.  .  .  .  They  agreed  (1)  to  an  arrangement  whereby  the  Federal 
land  banks  will  execute  deeds  when  asked  to  do  so  by  B.  A.  E.  and  hold 
them  in  escrow  until  payment  is  made  for  the  land  in  question,  thereby 
reconciling  B.  A.  E.  policy  of  delivery  of  deeds  during  course  of  title 
clearance  and  F.  C.  A.  policy  that  does  not  permit  this  .  .  .  (2)  that 
the  land  banks  are  not  required  to  execute  mortgage  satisfactions  until 
payment  is  received  ...  (3)  to  submit  to  the  Solicitor's  Office  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  special  warrant  deed,  since  they  cannot  execute  gen- 
eral warranty  deeds  .  .  .  (4)  that  the  land  banks  will  have  all  income 
from  land  accruing  before  date  of  payment,  and  will  control  use  of  the 
land  save  for  limited  rights  under  option  terms  .  .  .  (5)  that  the  land 
banks  will  write  option  and  "consent  to  option"  forms  without  insert- 
ing time-limit  clauses  ...  (6)  that  the  land  banks  will  waive  the 
requirement  of  cash  deposit  when  abstracts  are  loaned,  so  far  as  the 
Title  III  program  is  concerned.  .  .  .  All  of  which,  Mr.  James  M.  Gray, 
in  charge  of  land  acquisition,  believes,  adds  up  to  "future  benefits  to 
both  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  this  Bureau  (B.  A.  E.)." 
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^    ' 'Chronic  poverty  and  cultural  stagnation  for  millions  of  people" 

because  of  an  unbalanced  distribution  of  population  is  predicted  \ 
by  the  National  Resources  Committee  in  a  report  to  President  Roose-  *  j 
velt.    Farming,  mining,  and  forest  areas  hold  some  of  the  most  critical 
overpopulation  problems,  the  committee  found.     In  the  Southeast, 
which  the  President  has  characterized  as  "Problem  No.  i"  of  the  tl 
economy,  the  net  annual  value  of  agricultural  products  per  worker  in 
the  1924-28  period  was  $672,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  the 
products  produced  per  man  in  the  Northeast  and  about  half  the  national 
average.   The  most  direct  and  apparent  solution  for  these  areas,  decided 
the  committee,  is  migration.  .  .  . 

-ft    Reports  on  tax  problems  of  44  Idaho  counties,  each  principal  region 
within  the  State,  and  the  State  as  a  whole,  are  nearing  final  form. 
The  study,  undertaken  by  the  Idaho  Planning  Board,  devotes  special 
attention  to  present  and  prospective  land  use  problems,  and  their  bearing  ! 
on  public  finance  .  .  . 

^  J.  Franklin  Bonner  is  the  newly  elected  temporary  president  and 
Thomas  W.  Mackesey  is  the  secretary  of  the  recently  organized 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Official  Planning  Boards,  which  is  de- 
signed as  a  medium  for  exchange  of  ideas  and  experience  in  planning 
and  zoning.  Mr.  Bonner  is  director  of  the  Monroe  County  division 
of  regional  planning  and  Mr.  Mackesey  is  with  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  State  Planning  .  .  . 

^    Duke  University  this  fall  will  establish,  after  7  years  of  preparation, 

the  third  American  graduate  school  in  forestry  ...  A  4,938-acre  \ 
forest  adjoins  the  Duke  campus,  a  300-acre  aboretum  is  being  developed 
and  54  species  of  trees  have  already  been  planted  .  .  .  Dr.  Clarence  F. 
Korstian  is  dean  of  the  new  school.    He  will  be  assisted  by  seven 
trained  staff  members  the  first  year  .  .  . 

^  Continuance  of  land  utilization  agencies  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  addition  to  that  Department  of  new  agencies  "con- 
cerned with  renewable  resources"  was  advocated  by  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  last  meeting  in  Indian- 
apolis.  It  had  taken  the  same  position  previously,  in  1934. 

^    About  1,160,000  persons  moved  from  farms  to  urban  communities  . 

last  year,  but  872,000  moved  from  cities,  towns,  and  villages  to  j 
farms,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  reported.  Farm 
population  gained  for  the  year,  however,  because  births  offset  both 
the  losses  from  migration  and  from  other  causes.  .  .  . 
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Constitutionality  of  Rural  Zoning.    Ralph  B.  Wertheimer.  Cali- 
fornia Law  Review.   XXVI  (2)  175-205.   January  1938 

The  constitutionality  of  rural  zoning  was  discussed  in  a  general 
and  nontechnical  fashion  in  an  article  by  Dr.  C.  I.  Hendrickson  in  the 
August  1936  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  and  at  some  length 
in  the  mimeographed  Land  Use  Planning  Publication  No.  n.1  But 
Mr.  Wertheimer 's  article  is  the  first  which  has  given  the  subject  a 
detailed  treatment  in  print. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Wertheimer's  treatment,  in  view  of 
its  appearance  in  a  legal  periodical,  is  the  atmosphere  of  economic 
realism  which  pervades  it.  Care  is  taken  to  marshal  the  legal  precedents 
against  the  background  of  economic  and  social  facts  in  which  rural 
zoning  finds  its  real  justification.  This  procedure  not  only  ties  the  law 
down  to  reality,  but  helps  the  uninitiated  reader  to  grasp  the  import 
of  the  legal  analysis,  and  in  addition  publicizes  the  need  for  and  the 
meaning  of  rural  zoning  to  those  outside  the  economics  and  planning 
fraternity. 

Two  main  questions  are  dealt  with:  (1)  whether  Calif ornian  counties 
are  empowered  to  adopt  and  enforce  rural  zoning  regulations  under 
existing  Calif  ornian  legislation;  and  (2)  whether  the  process  of  rural 
zoning  is  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  first  of 
these  is  disposed  of  within  the  space  of  a  few  pages;  and  the  bulk  of 
discussion  is  devoted  to  the  second.  An  affirmative  answer  is  given 
to  each  question;  and,  accordingly,  whatever  legal  qualms  Calif  ornian 
rural  zoners  may  previously  have  had,  they  should  now  be  able  to 
go  ahead  with  reasonable  assurance.  In  thus  helping  to  remove  lurking 
doubts,  the  preparation  and  publication  of  this  article  has  rendered  a 
material  service  to  the  development  of  a  rural  zoning  program. 

The  article's  main  edifice  of  juridical  argument  is  built  upon  an 
analogy  to  urban  and  suburban  zoning.  The  writer's  thesis  is  that  rural 
zoning  is  fundamentally  not  different  in  kind  from  the  sort  of  zoning 
which  is  already  firmly  established  in  population  centers.    Since  the 


1  Some  Considerations  in  Support  of  the  Constitutionality  of  Rural  Zoning  as  a  Police 
Power  Measure.  Herman  Walter,  Jr.,  Land  Use  Planning  Publication  Xo.  11,  December 
1936.   Land  utilization  division,  Resettlement  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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courts  have  accepted  the  one,  they  should  accept  the  other,  provided 
they  can  be  shown  persuasive  justifications  of  legal  validity  and  import,  j 
These  the  writer  finds  in  the  following:  the  social  and  financial  evils 
attendant  upon  scattered  and  isolated  settlement;  conservation  of  the 
State's  resources  in  land,  water,  wildlife,  and  recreational  values;  preser- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  tax  base;  promotion  of  health  and  1 
safety;  discouragement  of  fraud;  and  the  general  desirability  of  pro- 
moting rational  land  use.    Supporting  argument  is  sifted  from  a  mass 
of  court  opinions.    Both  on  particular  counts  and  on  the  general 
proposition  that  the  bounds  of  the  police  power  have  been  permitted  to 
expand  to  include  a  broad  concept  of  the  general  welfare,  the  cases,  j 
when  taken  as  a  whole,  point  clearly  to  the  reasonableness  of  rural 
zoning. 

In  the  last  few  pages,  a  paragraph  raises  the  question — as  yet  inade- 
quately explored — of  the  possibility  of  extending  zoning  so  as  to  regulate 
"higher  uses"  in  districts  set  aside  for  "lower  uses."  Concluding  para- 
graphs briefly  comment  upon  the  problem  of  nonconforming  uses  and 
upon  the  necessity  of  measures  to  supplement  zoning. — Herman 
Walker,  jr. 

Norwegian  Settlement  in  the  United  States.  Carlton  C.  Qualey. 
N  or  we  gi  an- American  Historical  Association,  Northfield,  Minnesota. 
i938 

This  book  relates  the  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Norwegian  immigrants  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  serves  as  a  supplement  to  the  admirable 
History  of  Norwegian  Migration  to  America,  1825-60,  by  Theodore  C. 
Blegen,  which,  like  the  present  volume,  is  published  by  the  Norwegian- 
American  Historical  Association  as  part  of  its  series  dealing  with  the  | 
Norwegian  element  in  this  country. 

After  reviewing  the  principal  economic  and  social  causes  which  pro-  L 
duced  discontent  with  the  native  land  among  the  Norwegian  people,  the  1 
author  traces  the  early  migration  to  America,  and  then  follows  the 
immigrants  as  they  move  from  one  community  to  another  in  their  1 
search  for  permanent  homes.    Beginning  with  the  first  settlement  of 
Norwegians  in  Orleans  County,  New  York,  in  1825,  the  Norwegian  ! 
immigrants  gradually  dispersed  through  the  early  settlements  in  Illinois,  I 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  and 
other  areas. 

The  author  is  interested  not  only  in  the  chronology  of  Norwegian  j 
settlement,  but  also  in  the  attraction  which  America  had  for  these 
people — the  cheap  or  free  land,  plentiful  employment,  and  the  glowing 
terms  in  which  these  advantages  were  described  in  the  American  letters 
and  in  the  publicity  of  emigration  agents  of  the  Western  States  and  ! 
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railroads.  Interesting  extracts  from  some  of  the  American  letters  which 
Professor  Blegen  collected  in  Norway,  and  detailed  statistics  of  the 
Norwegians  in  the  various  communities  are  included.  Professor 
Qualey's  use  of  the  census  schedules  has  shown  how  valuable  they  may 
be  for  the  history  of  the  United  States.  No  effort  has  been  made  to 
determine  by  what  test  these  newcomers  selected  their  land,  whether 
thev  chose  wisely  or  unwisely,  or  to  evaluate  their  success  in  various 
communities.  Prof.  Joseph  Schafer's  detailed  studies  of  the  settlement 
of  Wisconsin  might  have  served  as  an  example  in  that  respect. — Paul 
W.  Gates. 

The  Law  of  Zoning  and  Planning.    C.  A.  and  A.  H.  Rath\opf. 
Grosby  Press.    New  Yor\  City.    1937.  {$7-5°) 

Recent  years  have  seen  the  development  of  the  law  of  zoning  and 
planning  for  the  State  of  New  York,  but  this  is  the  first  textbook  to 
deal  with  this  particular  legislation  and  its  correlative  problems. 

While  the  work  has  taken  the  form  of  a  legal  text  for  practicing 
attorneys,  others  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  here  a  valuable 
collection  of  relevant  statutes  and  decisions  interpreting  them,  and  a 
guide  to  proper  procedure  in  exercising  the  powers  and  duties  given 
under  this  legislation. 


attention 


V  They  Starve  That  We  May  Eat — Migrants  of  the  Crops.  Com- 
piled by  Edith  E.  Loivry.  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  and 
Missionary  Education  Movement.    New  Yor\  City,  1938. 

A  realistic  picture  of  the  itinerant  agricultural  worker  and  his  family,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  responsibility  for  this  group  shared  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State,  the  church,  and  the  individual. 

VLand  Utilization  in  China.  In  Three  Volumes.  John  Lossing 
Buc\.    Chicago  University  Press,  Chicago,  111.  $15. 

I  After  8  years  of  field  investigation  into  22  provinces,  Dr.  Buck  presents  this  exhaus- 
r  tive  and  definitive  study  of  China's  agriculture,  the  livelihood  of  four-fifths  of  her 
'teeming  millions.  Examining  rural  life,  population,  food  supply,  and  standards  of 
j  1  living,  the  treatise  provides  data  from  17,000  farms  in  168  localities — a  collation 
[  1  which,  in  default  of  a  farm  census  for  the  country,  makes  Dr.  Buck's  book  perhaps 
J  the  most  authoritative  guide  extant  to  the  Chinese  economy. 


v  For  your 
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V  A  Chance  for  the  Sharecropper.  Elizabeth  C.  Wherry.  Wallace's 
Far  filer.    May  y,  193S.    (Des  Moines,  Iowa.) 

A  sympathetic  description  by  an  Iowa  farm  woman  of  the  colony  at  Dyess,  Ark., 
where  the  Government  is  helping  stranded  sharecropper  families  to  build  decent 
homes  on  better  land  and  to  achieve  an  economic  self-sufficiency.  Not  without  strug- 
gle, but  with  a  sure  progress,  the  colony  has  already  secured  for  its  residents  many| 
small  homes,  an  administration  building,  a  cafe  for  guests,  a  post  office,  a  bank,  a 
store,  a  school,  churches,  and  a  hospital. 

V  The  Movement  to  Southern*  Farms,  1930-35.  Conrad  Taeuber. 
Rural  Sociology.    March  1938.    (Fran\lin  Press,  Baton  Rouge,  La,) 

A  study  of  the  statistical  relation  between  the  South's  high  birth  rates  and  its  net 
emigration,  and  of  the  direction  and  flow  of  that  exodus. 

\/  Regional  Planning,  Part  VII — Alaska — Its  Resources  and  De- 
velopment. National  Resources  Committee,  Alaska  Resources  Com- 
mittee.  December  1937.  (Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, 50  cents.) 

Though  this  report  does  not  furnish  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Alaska,  it  provides 
some  basic  factual  data  and  staff  reports,  and  considers  (but  does  not  finally  answer) 
three  major  questions:  (1)  how  has  Alaska  developed;  (2)  should  that  develop- 
ment be  accelerated  immediately;  and  (3)  if  so,  what  are  the  most  advantageous  lines 
to  follow? 

\'A  Survey  of  the  Demand  for  Agricultural  Labor  in  Oregon. 
H.  B.  White,  Oregon  State  Planning  Board.  Portland,  Oreg.  Decem- 
ber /9J7. 

After  an  examination  of  28  major  field-crop  and  horticultural  enterprises  and  8 
large  livestock  farms,  and  a  statistical  computation  of  their  demand  for  seasonal  labor, 
Mr.  White  hopefully  describes  a  system  whereby  fairly  accurate  reports  of  labor 
requirements  and  labor  supply  can  in  the  future  be  made  to  the  relevant  agencies. 

V'The  County  Forests  of  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  Conservation  De-\ 
partment.    Madison,  Wisconsin.  1938. 

Demonstrating  clearly  that  the  bulk  of  Wisconsin's  county  woodlands  are  unfit  I 
for  farming,  this  pamphlet  urges  the  State-wide  setting  up  of  county  forests,  in  which  1 
the  county  owns  the  land,  county  residents  take  charge  of  their  development,  and 
county  labor  is  used  in  planting  and  protecting  the  timber. 

\/  Shall  We  Move  to  the  Country?  University  of  Illinois  Circular 
479.    December  193J.    (College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  III.) 

After  warning  the  unwisely  hopeful  that  a  small  farm  in  the  country  may  not  t 
be  as  cheap  or  as  easy  to  run  as  they  thought  in  the  city,  this  circular  goes  on  to 
explain  to  the  stubborn  precisely  what  problems  are  entangled  in  the  successful  organ- 
ization and  management  of  such  a  unit. 
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V  Square  Deal  for  the  Iowa  Tenant.  Wallaces  Farmer.  May  7, 
1938.    (Des  Moines,  Iowa.) 

Anticipating  the  report  of  the  farm  tenancy  committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Kraschel  of  Iowa,  the  editors  of  Walace's  Farmer  appraise  the  opinions  aired  by  tenants 
,and  landlords  during  the  hearings  and  in  subsequent  questionnaires.  Though  the 
editors  believe  that  the  committee  will  recommend  national  action  on  Iowa's  tenancy 
problem,  they  outline  three  approaches  which  the  State  might  embark  upon  by  itself: 
(1)  to  pass  State  legislation  improving  agreements  on  lease-termination  and  unex- 
hausted improvements;  (2)  to  prevent  a  land  boom  by  placing  a  heavy  tax  on  profits 
,  from  the  sale  of  land;  (3)  to  penalize  holders  of  large  blocks  of  land  and  thus  force 
their  sale  to  small  farmers. 

v'A  Study  of  Migration  Into  Oregon,  1930-37.  Vol.  i.  Net  Mi- 
gration and  Population  Estimates.  V.  G.  Stan  berry.  February  1938. 
Oregon  State  Planning  Board.    (Portland,  Oreg.) 

1  Almost  unnoticed  by  the  public,  a  sizable  migration  into  Oregon  is  taking  place, 
.  Mr.  Stanberry  argues,  and  this  influx  is  certain  to  bring  about  far-reaching  economic 
'  and  social  changes.  Though  his  bulletin  consists  largely  of  a  statistical  computation 
of  the  immigration,  its  volume,  direction,  composition,  and  aim,  the  author  supple- 
ments his  facts  with  a  more  informal  consideration  of  the  prospects  facing  these 
wanderers,  and  facing  their  host — Oregon. 

V  The  Present  Social  Status  of  American  Farm  Tenants.  Edgar  A. 
Schuler.  Rural  Sociology.  March  1938.  (Franklin  Press,  Baton  Rouge 
La.) 

From  an  analysis  of  50  recent  investigations  of  tenancy  and  class  divisions,  Mr. 
Schuler  extracts  his  own  general  conclusions  pointing  to  the  existence  of  definite 
cleavages  between  tenants  and  owners  on  many  significant  questions — differences 
which  are  in  turn  crisscrossed  bv  regional  and  racial  variations. 

V  Bibliography  on  Land  Utilization,  1918-36.  L.  0.  Bercaw  and 
A.  M.  Hanny.  U.  S.  D.  A.  Misc.  Pub.  284,  January  1938.  {Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  $1.50.) 

This  bibliography,  compiled  as  a  companion  volume  to  that  on  Land  Settlement 
issued  in  1934,  contains  selected  references  to  the  literature  published  since  the  War 
on  the  economic  aspects  of  land  utilization  and  land  policy  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

VA  Graphic  Summary  of  Farm  Crops.    0.  E.  Bather  and  A.  B. 
Genung.    U.  S.  D.  A.  Misc  Pub.  267.    March  1938.  (Government 
^Printing  Office,  75  cents.) 

To  give  a  graphic  view  of  the  adjustments  which  our  agricultural  economy  con- 
stantly undergoes,  the  authors  have  brought  together  a  series  of  maps  illustrating  the 
shifts  in  crop  acreage  which  have  occurred  to  meet  changing  physical  and  economic 
conditions. 
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Water  For  The  West 

The  Water  Facilities  Program  Gets  Under  Way 

by  F.  R.  KENNEY 

THE  need  for  conserving  and  utilizing  rainfall  in  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  West  has  long  been  recognized,  and  various  agencies  have  at- 
tacked the  problem  in  their  own  ways.  But  not  until  passage  of  the 
Water  Facilities  Act  of  1937  did  a  comprehensive  program  to  aid  the 
farmer  and  rancher  through  small  water  developments  on  his  own  land 
come  into  being.  Now,  with  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  from  Congress 
(the  first  under  this  act),  and  an  allotment  of  $5,000,000  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  for  the  rehabilitation  of  needy  farmers  through 
the  provision  of  necessary  water  facilities,  the  initial  drive  is  being 
launched  to  promote  a  better  use  of  land  by  means  of  small  water 
developments. 

Specifically,  the  program  will  operate  in  17  States — all  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Great  Plains,  and  the  States  to  the  west  of  them.  As  was 
noted  in  a  memorandum  sent  to  the  Secretary  by  several  bureau  heads, 
"The  largest  initial  allocation  for  use  in  any  State  will,  of  course,  meet 
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only  a  fraction  of  the  total  need  in  even  the  least  acutely  affected  State." 
Yet  it  is  the  Department's  hope  that  the  installation  of  these  water  facil- 
ities will,  in  most  instances,  prove  an  effective  demonstration  of  better 
land  and  water  use  and  thus  carry  an  influence  greater  than  the  actual 
size  of  the  projects.  In  any  case,  a. sound  beginning  will  have  been  made; 
and  upon  that,  future  programs  can  build. 

A  Coordinated  Program 

In  its  act  of  authorization,  Congress  made  quite  clear  that  it  did  not 
wish  another  agency  to  be  called  into  being  to  administer  this  new  pro- 
gram, but  that  its  work  should  be  handled  by  existing  bureaus  within 
the  Department.  Moreover,  it  was  felt  that  the  provision  of  water  facil- 
ities in  the  West  would  naturally  cut  across  the  work  of  several  bureaus 
already  in  the  field.  Accordingly,  three  agencies  have  been  designated 
to  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  program:  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Knitting 
together  these  agencies  is  a  Water  Facilities  Board,  composed  of  one 
member  from  the  SCS,  the  BAE,  and  the  FSA,  with  a  fourth  member  as 
chairman,  appointed  by  the  Coordinator  of  Land  Use  Planning. 

"Water  facilities"  is  a  term  which  includes  ponds,  reservoirs,  diversion 
dams,  wells,  pumps  and  windmills,  springs,  stock-water  tanks,  and  va- 
rious auxiliary  methods  of  small-scale  irrigation.  On  no  one  project  may 
more  than  $50,000  be  spent,  and  for  any  facility  costing  more  than  $2,000, 
specific  approval  must  be  had  from  the  Water  Facilities  Board.  Thus, 
in  no  case  will  the  program  touch  upon  the  type  of  development  carried  j 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Though  the  Secretary  has  been  given  authority  to  lease  or  purchase 
lands  to  carry  out  this  program,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  considerable  amount  | 
of  land  on  which  to  install  these  water  facilities  will  be  acquired  by  the 
Department  this  year.    Ordinarily,  the  program  will  help  farmers  or 
groups  of  farmers  construct  facilities  on  private  land. 

Land  and  Water  Use 

Recognizing  the  basic  connection  between  land  and  water  utilization,  I 
Congress  stipulated  in  the  Water  Facilities  Act  that  the  facilities  should  ! 
be  so  located  as  to  promote  the  proper  use  of  land  resources.  In  no  case, 
the  act  states,  should  these  improvements  be  placed  where  they  will  en- 
courage the  unsound  use  of  land,  particularly  that  which  is  submarginal 
for  cultivation.  Accordingly,  applications  from  farmers  this  year  will  be 
considered  only  in  areas  for  which  comprehensive  land  and  water  use 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  BAE  and  approved  by  the  Water  Facili- 
ties Board.  These  area  plans  indicate  the  types  of  improvements  and 
adjustments  that  will  encourage  a  better  use  of  the  land,  and  place  a  limit 
upon  developments  in  order  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  water  resources. 
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Farm  Management  Plans 

Farmers  cooperating  in  the  program  will  be  required  to  repay  as  much 
as  they  can  of  the  cost  of  installing  water  facilities.  Both  to  protect  the 
Government's  financial  interest  and  to  insure  that  the  long-term  objec- 
tive of  good  land  use  will  be  achieved,  farmers,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
help,  must  agree  to  carry  out  farm  plans  drawn  up  in  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  Department.  These  management  plans  will  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  good  land  use  practices,  the  production  of  ade- 
quate food  for  family  and  livestock,  and  the  cultivation  of  those  cash 
crops  that  will  best  enable  the  farmer  to  repay  his  obligations  and  meet 
operating  expenses. 


The  Water  Facilities  Program  will  expand  small-scale  irrigation,  guard 
against  exhaustion  of  water  supplies. —  (FSA  photo) 
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It  is  expected  that  the  majority  of  farmers  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram will  find  their  incomes  sufEciendy  increased  as  a  consequence  of 
the  new  water  facilities  to  be  able  to  repay  the  full  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments over  a  period  of  20  years  or  less,  at  3  percent  interest.  For  some 
families  who  are  in  dire  circumstances,  and  for  whom  the  water  facili- 
ties are  the  key  to  rehabilitation,  adjustments  in  the  repayment  plan  will 
be  made. 

While  the  adoption  of  an  ability-to-pay  principle  may  result  in  one 
farmer  paying  more  for  a  similar  water  facility  than  his  indigent  neighbor, 
the  Department  also  recognized  that  not  all  farm  families  on  relief  can 
be  expected  to  repay  the  full  amount  expended,  and  that  if  the  added 
facility  gets  them  off  relief  rolls  a  public  saving  has  been  made  great 
enough  to  justify  the  cost  of  a  facility  even  half  repaid. 

Aid  to  Cooperative  Groups 

Though  facilities  will  be  constructed  on  privately-owned  land,  the  pro- 
gram/ will  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  dealing  with  individual  land 
owners.  Arrangements  may  also  be  made  with  cooperative  associations, 
mutual  water  companies,  irrigation  districts,  soil  conservation  districts, 
and  similar  groups  interested  in  developing  the  water  resources  of  an  ap- 
proved area.  Also,  facilities  may  be  built  for  tenants — if  they  first  obtain 
a  sufficiently  stable  tenure  from  their  landlords  so  that  their  opportunity 
to  repay  is  reasonably  assured. 

Two  factors,  of  course,  will  cut  down  the  size  of  the  principal  to  be 
repaid.  One  is  that  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  facilities  themselves  need 
be  covered — not  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  program.  The  second 
is  that  the  farmer  himself  may  contribute  as  much  as  he  can  through  his 
own  labor  and  the  use  of  his  own  teams  and  equipment.  In  fact,  if  the 
facilities  he  wishes  are  small  enough  and  simple  enough  in  construction, 
he  may  build  them  himself. 

Three  Agencies  at  Wor\ 

The  particular  duties  of  the  three  cooperating  agencies  in  prosecuting 
the  program  may  be  briefly  outlined.  General  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship for  the  operations  phase  of  the  program,  especially  in  receiving  appli- 
cations and  in  constructing  and  installing  water  facilities,  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Assisted  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  the  SCS  is  to  take  the  initiative  in  preparing  individual 
farm  plans  and  in  determining  the  contribution  of  labor,  equipment,  and 
materials  which  the  farmer  shall  make  to  the  construction  of  his  facilities. 
In  the  field,  the  SCS  makes  the  contacts  for  the  program  with  the  general 
public  and  supervises  all  arrangements  with  State  and  local  agencies  in 
an  operations  program. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  is  to  have  charge  of  the  financing 
of  farmers,  and  drawing  up  the  repayment  schedules;  additionally,  it  will 
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help  the  SCS  in  making  up  farm  plans,  and  in  guiding  the  farmer  in 
carrying  them  out. 

j  The  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  to  pre- 
pare area  plans  for  specific  regions  selected  by  the  Water  Facilities  Board. 
These  plans  indicate  the  relative  needs  of  various  areas  and  sub-areas  for 
water  facilities,  the  number  of  farm  families  that  can  be  thus  benefited, 
the  types  of  facilities  needed  for  better  land  use,  the  estimated  total  costs 
of  installation  and  maintenance,  the  kind  of  farming  and  land  use  which 
an  adjustment  program  should  encourage  in  certain  areas,  the  population 
which  these  areas  can  be  expected  to  carry,  and  similar  information 
essential  both  to  sound  individual  and  sound  regional  land  and  water  use 
planning. 

Water  Facilities  Board 

While  not  in  itself  responsible  for  the  planning  or  construction  of 
projects,  the  Water  Facilities  Board  will  afford  a  vehicle  for  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  several  agencies  concerned,  and  the  integration  with  one 
another  of  their  respective  activities.  The  Board  will  recommend  allot- 
ments of  funds  to  the  cooperating  agencies  and  draw  up  annual  budget 
estimates  for  the  whole  program.  It  will  decide  where  area  plans  are  to 
be  made,  approve  them  when  prepared,  and  designate  the  particular 
projects  to  be  begun.  Moreover,  it  will  keep  the  work  of  the  program 
under  constant  review,  ready  to  recommend  changes  in  policy  or  pro- 
cedure as  the  occasion  requires.  And  perhaps  as  important  as  any  of  its 
duties,  the  Board  will  arrange  for  cooperation  with  other  correlative 
agencies  both  in  and  out  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — such  as  the 
AAA,  the  Biological  Survey,  the  Regional  Coordinators,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  Division  of  Grazing,  the  WPA,  the  Water  Resources 
Committee,  the  State  Planning  Boards,  and  other  such  organizations. 

Although  some  of  the  types  of  work  undertaken  by  these  other  agencies 
may  appear  to  parallel  in  part  the  work  of  the  water  facilities  program, 
there  is  little  inherent  reason  for  either  duplication  or  conflict.  In  its 
deliberate  effort  to  promote  better  land  use  and  to  rehabilitate  needy 
farm  families  in  place  through  the  development  of  water  facilities,  this 
program  fills  an  entirely  distinct  need. 

^  Encouragement  of  the  free  movement  of  workers  from  agricultural 
areas  of  limited  opportunity  is  proposed  by  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  population  problems  to  the  National  Resources  Committee  in 
its  summary  of  its  recently  concluded  study.  Governmental  purchase  of 
land  unsuited  to  agriculture  is  specified  by  the  committee  as  a  major 
means  of  fostering  such  freedom  of  movement. 
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The  Human  Aspects  of 
Land-Use  Planning 

By  CARL  C.  TAYLOR 

THERE  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  land-use  adjustment. 
This  is  due  not  primarily  to  the  incapacity  of  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic analyst  and  planner  to  determine  what  the  highest  use  of  the 
land  could  be,  but  to  the  fact  that  land-use  adjustment  projects  and  pro- 
grams accept  as  their  guiding  criterion  the  welfare  of  human  beings, 
and  the  welfare  of  human  beings  not  only  involves  factors  other  than 
perfect  adjustments  to  land,  but  is  never  composed  of  a  single  group 
of  fixed  and  invariable  elements.  The  love  for  a  certain  farm,  locality, 
or  community,  the  pleasure  that  comes  with  doing  accustomed  and 
habitual  things,  and  the  pain  that  comes  with  making  too  drastic 
changes,  together  with  certain  esthetic  or  semiesthetic  pleasures  related 
to  scenery  or  recreational  activities,  and  a  desire  for  a  degree  of  in- 
dependence and  even  isolation,  are  all  factors  which  go  to  make  up 
the  complex  of  life's  satisfactions,  and  thus  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
In  other  words,  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  a  given  family 
or  whole  group  of  families  may  be  living  in  what  to  them  is  a  very 
well  adjusted  situation,  which  does  not  at  all  meet  the  criteria  of  efficient 
land  use. 

It  is  unfair  to  labor  this  point,  but  it  is  unwise  to  disregard  it. 
To  say  the  least,  those  of  us  who  accept  without  equivocation  the 
fact  that  "land  use  is  definitely  a  problem  of  human  lives  and  human 
welfare"  must  understand  human  life  and  human  welfare  in  consid- 
erable detail  before  we  presume  to  plan  land-adjustment  projects  and 
programs  in  terms  of  these  social  objectives. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  be  as  simple  and  explicit  as  possible 
in  discussing  the  social  and  psychological  factors  involved  in  land-use 
adjustment,  but  this  is  not  an  easy  task;  first,  because  it  is  not  as  easy 
to  analyze  these  factors  as  to  analyze  the  physical  and  economic  situa- 
tion, and,  second,  because  the  area  of  knowledge  by  which  these  factors 
may  be  understood  has  been  explored  by  few. 

The  Dangers  of  Classification 

Further,  it  is  much  easier  to  list  the  social  results  than  the  social 
causes  of  land  maladjustment.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  poverty,  low  material  standards  of  living,  and  even  shift- 
lessness  are  prevalent  in  bad-land  areas.  It  may  be  altogether  too 
simple,  however,  to  assume  that  they  result  solely  from  land-use  mal- 
adjustments.   This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  ease  with  which 
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social  results  can  be  listed  is  partly  due  to  incomplete  or  inadequate 
analysis.  And  that  listing  may  also  be  open  to  the  criticism  that  the 
results  cited  are  assumed  by  the  investigator  to  constitute  social  mal- 
adjustments, which  the  people  being  studied  may  not  consider  mal- 
adjustments at  all. 

In  analyzing  social  causes  of  land-use  maladjustment,  equal  fallacies 
can  easily  develop.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  already  quite  preva- 
lent. Expressions  like,  "such  people  are  simply  ne'er  do  wells,"  or 
"you  can't  do  anything  with  that  kind  of  people,"  or  "the  land  is  in 
maladjustment  because  of  the  kind  of  people  who  live  on  it,"  are 
gross  assumptions  concerning  the  human  causes  of  land  maladjustment. 
They  overlook  two  quite  important  considerations:  First,  that  such 
beliefs  or  convictions  are  in  no  way  based  on  an  analysis  of  why 
the  people  have  the  characteristics  they  have  or  just  what  these  char- 
acteristics are;  and,  second,  that  even  though  the  habits,  practices,  and 
attitudes  of  the  people  are  not  effective  in  accomplishing  conservation 
and  right  uses  of  land,  they  may  be  quite  effective  in  developing  a 
stable  and  satisfactory  home  and  community  life.  We  need  analyses 
which  will  furnish  these  unknown  answers.  After  all,  the  habits, 
practices,  attitudes,  standards  of  living,  and  institutions  of  the  people 
in  these  areas  have  a  natural  history.  They  are  resident,  and  one 
might  say  indigenous,  facts  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  situation 
being  dealt  with. 

Standards — and  What  They  Don't  Mean 

No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  wastage  or  destruction  of  the  land, 
that  erosion  deposits  silt  in  streams  and  sometimes  on  valuable  land, 
and  that  rapid  run-off  of  water  causes  floods,  nor  that  these  prove 
that  land  use  maladjustment  has  definite  human  results  in  other  areas 
and  for  future  generations.  All  these  comprise  ample  justification 
for  insisting  upon  changed  land  uses  in  many  areas.  It  is  not  so 
obvious,  or  even  justifiable,  to  assume  that  because  the  standards  of 
living  and  the  social  practices  of  the  people  now  in  the  area  do  not 
measure  up  to  criteria  established  in  other  places,  obvious  social  mal- 
adjustment exists  in  the  lives  of  these  people.  In  other  words,  a  land- 
use  adjustment  program  that  accepts  as  its  prime  objective  human 
or  social  adjustments  must  have  a  practical  understanding,  if  not  a 
definite  blueprint,  of  what  an  acceptable  social  adjustment  in  an  area 
would  be. 

To  go  forward  without  such  an  understanding  is  to  run  the  risk 
of  creating  some  social  maladjustments  while  correcting  others.  It 
would  be  easy  to  imagine  such  situations.  One  would  be  that  of  iso- 
lated mountain  families  who  had  for  generations  carried  on  self- 
sufficient  farming.  Row  tillage  of  the  soil  never  constituted  more 
than  one-half  of  their  economic  program.    At  first  they  were  hunters 
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Mountain  handicraft — one  aspect  of  a  culture  that  land  planners  must 
recognize.    (FSA  photo) 


and  fishermen,  gatherers  of  herbs  and  roots,  and  while  living  on  low 
material  standards  of  living,  were  highly  independent,  self-directing 
individualists.  They  may  have  later  shifted  partly  to  lumbering  and 
coal  mining  and  may  have  developed  handicrafts,  but  still  continued 
to  farm  very  little,  and  in  many  instances  without  machines  and  some- 
times even  without  horsepower.  However,  they  have  developed  their 
own  type  of  religious  institution  and  have  created  a  large  body  of 
folk  culture,  in  terms  of  music,  dances,  and  sports;  they  have  their 
own  criteria  not  only  for  measuring  what  constitutes  a  man  but  also 
of  what  constitutes  good  and  evil. 

Now,  in  many  instances,  while  the  lack  of  modern  conveniences  and 
monetary  income  may  be  a  great  drawback,  no  one  has  a  prescription 
by  which  such  a  family  can  be  transformed  into  successful  flatland, 
commercial  farmers;  much  less  has  anyone  a  prescription  by  which  he 
can  guarantee  to  convert  these  families  into  finer  citizens  or  compen- 
sate them  for  a  folk  culture  which  will  almost  certainly  be  lost  once 
they  are  moved  out  of  their  old  habitat. 

Readjustment,  Not  Uprootings 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  a  real  social  analysis  of  the  people  living 
in  so-called  bad  land  areas  will  contribute  directly  to  the  initiation  of 
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a  number  of  programs  not  related  to  removal  or  resettlement  of  any 
great  number  of  families,  but  definitely  related  to  developing  the 
maximum  human  carrying  capacity  of  the  areas  in  which  these 
families  now  reside.  A  program  for  an  area  with  relatively  good 
soil  but  steep  topography,  interspersed  with  small  creek  valleys,  is 
fairly  easy  to  visualize.  There  are  many  such  areas  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  program  will  probably 
require  reforestation  of  the  steepest  lands,  terraced  grass  culture  for 
lands  not  susceptible  to  row  culture,  and  terracing  and  strip  farming 
for  all  other  than  the  bottom  lands. 

Merely  to  recite  such  a  prescription  presents  nothing  new  by  way 
of  a  program,  but  to  initiate  such  a  program  which  assumes  that  the 
so-called  self-sufficient  farming  which  the  people  of  the  area  have 
always  practiced  can  be  made  twice  as  efficient  as  it  has  been,  and  thus 
the  material  standard  of  living  of  the  people  be  definitely  raised  with- 
out destroying  their  love  for  a  particular  habitat,  disrupting  their 
community  life,  and  changing  their  whole  cultural  pattern,  does  pre- 
sent a  new  approach  to  a  difficult  problem.  Such  a  program  would 
not  only  make  it  unnecessary  for  a  great  many  families  to  relocate,  but 
would  definitely  preserve  the  culture  of  the  region,  which  the  people 
cherish  highly. 

The  illustration  just  given  is  not  presumed  to  be  a  prescription  for 
the  solution  of  overpopulated  land  areas,  of  which  there  are  a  num- 
ber in  the  United  States.  It  is  given  simply  to  illustrate  the  strong 
probability  that  a  thoroughgoing  analysis  and  real  appreciation  of  the 
social  structure  and  content  of  such  an  area  will  sharply  change  the 
program  of  adjustment  prescribed  for  that  area. 

Cultural  Considerations  in  the  Great  Plains 

An  illustration  of  how  social  considerations  may  and  should  con- 
tribute to  land-use  adjustment  programs  in  sparsely  populated  areas 
can  be  cited  from  the  High  Plains  area  of  the  Nation.  Here  the  size 
of  holdings  required  for  economic  support  of  families  who  practice 
right  land  uses  is  so  large  as  to  make  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  public  and  semipublic  institutions  very  difficult.  If  the  population 
is  too  small  or  too  widely  scattered,  hospitals,  libraries,  and  even  schools 
cannot  be  maintained,  or  if  maintained  can  be  supported  only  at  tre- 
mendous costs.  If,  therefore,  criteria  of  social  welfare  are  to  be  the 
objectives  of  land-use  adjustment,  the  size  of  holdings,  even  though 
they  reduce  the  possible  economic  income,  may  need  to  be  modified  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  necessary  social  institutions. 

Here  again,  the  illustration  is  not  given  as  a  prescription  which 
dictates  that  land  planning  shall  start  with  the  assumption  that  par 
standard  schools,  churches,  libraries,  and  hospitals  are  possible  everywhere 
or  that  the  known  best  use  of  the  land  must  be  abandoned.    It  is  given 
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merely  to  point  out  that  when  the  social  analysis  is  made,  and  the 
social  criteria  are  given  due  consideration,  the  facts  involved  will 
almost  certainly  serve  to  alter  any  land  use  program  which  is  projected 
without  due  consideration  of  the  criteria  of  public  welfare. 

The  Criteria  of  Land  Planning 

The  essence  of  the  viewpoint  I  am  attempting  to  present  is  that 
land  planning  in  terms  of  human  welfare  goes  wrong  when^it  takes 
as  its  sole  criterion  either  land  maladjustment  or  what  is  thought  by 
the  planner  to  be  social  maladjustment.  If  it  is  concerned  solely 
with  the  correct  use  of  the  land  from  a  physical  or  even  an  economic 
viewpoint,  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  program  will,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  disturb  social  arrangements,  with  no  clear  or  feasible  plan 
by  wThich  it  can  offer  acceptable  arrangements.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  takes  its  cue  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  what  the  planner  thinks 
to  be  social  maladjustments,  it  will  almost  certainly  overemphasize 
human  distress,  low  material  standards  of  living,  and  lack  of  cultural 
opportunities  as  measured  by  standards  which  have  never  prevailed 
and  are  not  even  known  in  the  area. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  planner  can  be  legitimately  indicted  for 
assuming  that  all  human  adjustments  depend  upon  the  correct  use  of 
the  land,  and  that  all  human  maladjustments  can  be  eliminated  simply 
by  eliminating  incorrect  uses  of  the  land.  In  the  second  instance,  he 
can  be  indicted  for  assuming  that  all  people  everywhere  should  have 
and  do  desire  standards  of  living  which  the  planner  prescribes.  Neither 
of  these  viewpoints  is  acceptable  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  sociology 
or  from  the  standpoint  of  accomplishing  practical  adjustments. 

We  need  a  clear  recognition  of  the  inevitable  correlation  that  exists 
between  the  habits,  customs,  institutions,  viewpoints,  and  desires  of 
the  people  and  the  land  uses  and  economic  practices  which  they  follow. 
To  assume  that  the  alteration  of  the  physical  and  economic  basis  will 
automatically  result  in  a  definite  and  predictable  change  in  the  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  factors  is  unrealistic.  To  assume  that  a  level  of 
living  or  a  culture  which,  by  outside  criteria,  is  below  par  is  unques- 
tioned proof  of  the  existence  of  social  maladjustment  in  an  area  is 
equally  invalid. 

We  seem  to  have  become  highly  aware  of  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic side  of  the  equation  in  practical  planning,  but  for  the  most 
part  we  have  either  disregarded  the  social  side  or  assumed  that  it  is 
made  up  of  well-known,  universally  accepted  facts  which  can  be  taken 
for  granted  in  any  and  all  situations.  But  human  facts  vary  from  area 
10  area,  and  the  details  about  them  are  less  known  than  any  other  element 
in  the  situation.  Realistic,  practical  planning  requires  that  they  be  fully 
considered,  understood,  and  interpreted. 
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The  Land  Utilization  Program 
Begins  Its  Second  Year 

by  C.  F.  CLAYTON 

AS  the  land  utilization  program,  under  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  enters  its  second  year  of  operation,  it  assumes  both  a 
broader  scope  of  activity  and  a  wider  geographical  range.  Confined 
during  last  year  largely  to  the  Great  Plains,  new  land  utilization  projects 
are  now  being  established  in  each  of  the  seven  administrative  regions. 
Moreover,  the  Bureau  is  now  functioning  in  all  phases  of  the  land 
utilization  program:  from  the  planning  of  new  projects,  through  the 
purchase  and  improvement  of  land,  to  the  management  of  project  areas. 

Three  Types  of  Projects 

Important  activities  this  year  will  continue  to  be  directed  at  the 
completion  of  projects  included  in  the  "old"  program,  formerly  under 
the  Resettlement  Administration.  Major  emphasis,  however,  is  placed 
upon  the  development  of  new  projects  (including  some  expansion  of 
old  projects)  in  accordance  with  the  policies  laid  down  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  title  III.  Three  types  of  projects  are  being  set  up  under  this 
program : 

Agricultural  projects:  Purchase  and  improvement  of  land 
which  is  submarginal  in  its  present  use  as  a  means  of  developing 
an  economically  sound  pattern  of  agricultural  land  use  for  a 
maximum  number  of  families. 

Isolated  Settler  projects:  Purchase  of  scattered  farms  on  sub- 
marginal  land  to  permit  the  full  dedication  of  a  land  area  to 
some  non-agricultural  use,  such  as  forestry,  game  conservation, 
recreation,  or  a  combination  of  such  uses. 

Water  Conservation  projects:  Purchase  of  land  and  construc- 
tion of  water  developments,  such  as  impounding  dams,  in  areas 
where  conservation  and  proper  use  of  the  water  is  of  outstanding 
importance  to  desirable  land  use. 

A  Continuing  Program 

The  adjustments  contemplated  by  the  land  utilization  program  under 
title  III  cannot  be  effected  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  Both  land 
acquisition  and  the  development  of  a  new  pattern  of  use  demand  a 
longer  time.  Consequently  projects  will  be  selected  with  a  view  to 
initiating  a  program  of  land  purchase  and  of  adjustments  in  the  use 
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of  land,  to  be  carried  out  over  a  period  o£  years.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  only  such  land  will  be  acquired  as  can  be  purchased  at  a  fair  price 
and  without  the  exercise  of  pressure  on  vendors  who  hesitate  to  sell 
as  a  means  of  advancing  the  program  of  purchase. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  purchases,  a  number  of  project 
areas  may  be  established  on  which  land  acquisition  will  be  started  only 
if  the  purchase  program  on  other  projects  does  not  advance  rapidly 
enough  to  utilize  the  available  funds.  This  procedure  should  enable 
the  Bureau  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  types  of  adjustment 
appropriate  to  each  area,  and  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  work  them  out 
without  retarding  land  acquisition. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy,  it  is  probable  that  28  new  projects 
will  be  set  up  by  June  1938  in  all  regions  but  the  Northern  Great  Plains, 
where  available  funds  will  be  spent  on  projects  initiated  during  the  past 
fiscal  year.   The  distribution  of  the  probable  new  projects  is  as  follows: 


Probable  acre' 

Region 

age  to  be 

Approximate 

Projects 

acquired  in 

cost  of 

new  projects, 

acreage 

1938-39 

l\umbcr 

Acres 

Dollars 

I.  Northern  Great  Plains  Region  

0 

0 

0 

II.  Southern  Great  Plains  Region  

6 

161,153 

389,  165 

4 

26,  700 

305,  840 

IV.  Northeastern  Region  

5 

27,  700 

305,  840 

V.  Southeastern  Region  

5 

36, 300 

305,  840 

VI.  South  Central  Region  

4 

39,  300 

305,  840 

VII.  Pacific  Coast  Region  

4 

100,  000 

305,  840 

Total  

28 

391,  153 

1,  918,  365 

Land  Acquisition  Goal 

Outside  of  the  new  projects  listed  above,  land  is  now  being  acquired 
on  106  active  projects.  With  every  effort  being  placed  behind  the 
paramount  task  of  getting  the  necessary  acreage  under  option  so  that 
development  and  adjustments  in  use  can  follow,  it  is  hoped  that  by  June 
30,  1939,  approximately  2,286,000  acres  will  be  contracted  for.  During 
the  spring  and  early  summer  some  reluctance  to  sell  was  encountered 
among  land  owners  in  the  Great  Plains,  where  unusually  heavy  spring 
rains  had  raised  the  hope  of  a  return  to  former  boom  years.  Drought  in 
many  Plains  areas  during  succeeding  months,  however,  has  reawakened 
the  desire  of  farm  families  to  sell  out  and  move  to  more  favorable  farm 
lands. 
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Development  Features 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  land  development  work  on  new 
i  projects  during  the  present  12  months  is  the  wrater  conservation  projects 
in  the  southwest.  Seven  such  projects  are  now  under  way.  Construc- 
tion of  large  earth-fill  dams  on  these  projects  will  create  extensive  lakes 
in  areas  where  no  large  bodies  of  wTater  have  heretofore  existed.  Popu- 
lar interest  in  the  recreational  phases  of  these  developments  already  has 
been  large. 

On  other  areas  development  activities  will  be  directed  primarily  at 
restoring  land  to  range  use  in  the  Great  Plains  Region,  and  to  complet- 
ing pasture  improvement,  forestry  work,  and  recreational  and  wildlife 
developments  on  "old"  projects.  Naturally  land  development  follows 
land  acquisition,  so  that  work  under  way  this  year  will  necessarily  be 
confined  largely  to  projects  established  prior  to  July  1. 

Importance  of  Management  Wor\ 

A  growing  field  of  work  in  connection  with  the  land  utilization 
projects — and  one  which  in  many  ways  is  the  most  significant  of  all — 
is  that  concerned  with  working  out  management  plans  for  the  purchased 
areas  and  putting  these  plans,  into  effect  Although  many  projects, 
particularly  among  those  included  in  the  "old"  program,  are  being 
transferred  to  State  or  to  other  Federal  agencies  for  administration,  a 
large  number  will  be  managed  by  the  Bureau.  From  the  "old"  program, 
18  projects,  comprising  3,928,612  acres,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  for  permanent  administration. 

In  most  cases  the  projects  to  be  retained  by  the  Bureau  involve  a 
close  coordination  of  adjustments  in  the  pattern  of  land  use  and  in  the 
organization  of  the  farm  or  ranch  unit.  For  example,  the  Great  Plains 
projects,  wherein  the  use  of  the  purchased  land  is  the  keystone  of  the 
operations  of  local,  private  stock  ranches.  The  objective  in  these  pre- 
eminently agricultural  projects,  which  will  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant part  in  the  program,  is  to  work  out  in  the  area  as  many  sound 
operating  units  as  possible,  utilizing  the  publicly  owned  land  as  a 
backlog,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  stable  economy  for  the  area  as 
a  whole. 

No  plan  for  such  a  project  is  complete  until  a  satisfactory  plan  of 
land  use  has  been  devised  and  the  operating  units  have  been  adjusted 
as  to  number,  size,  distribution,  and  type  of  farming  to  fit  the  plan  of 
use  appropriate  for  the  area;  furthermore,  no  plan  is  satisfactory  until 
it  has  been  so  proved  in  actual  operation.  As  projects  are  being  brought 
to  the  point  of  completion,  making  possible  the  launching  of  a  better 
type  of  land  use  and  operating  unit,  the  acid  test  of  the  program  really 
commences.  The  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  work  during  the 
current  year  cannot  be  easily  overestimated;  its  outcome  will,  in  fact, 
provide  an  important  index  of  the  ultimate  values  of  the  program. 
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Farm  Families  in  the  Dust  Bowl 


by  ROBERT  T.  MacMILLAN 

THE  principal  factors  militating  against  more  rapid  reorganization  or 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  Southern  High  Plains  have  to  do 
with  the  psychology  and  the  resources  of  the  farmers  themselves.  Suffi- 
cient fundamental  knowledge  of  the  human  elements  involved  in  lane 
use  is  not  available  at  this  time  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  comprehensive 
planning  program.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is,  therefore,  to  report 
some  of  the  findings  of  recent  sociological  studies  which  should  influence 
the  formulation  of  land  policies. 

Farm  Migration  1 

Many  of  the  present  problems  of  the  Dust  Bowl  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  recency  of  its  settlement,  to  the  unwise  pattern  in  which  that 
settlement  grew.  One-third  of  all  farm  families  in  Baca  County,  Cole, 
located  near  the  Bowl's  center,  migrated  to  the  county  during  the  10-year 
period  beginning  in  1927.  These  homeseekers,  like  their  predecessors 
who  came  during  the  intermittent  booms  of  1885-88  and  1914—21,  were 
eager  to  convert  a  semiarid  plains  country  from  a  range  to  a  cultivable 
agriculture.  On  160-  or  320-acre  tracts  patterned  according  to  national 
homestead  laws,  they  had  no  other  recourse. 

Migrants  to  Baca  County 

Migrants  to  the  farm  lands  of  Baca  County  during  the  last  decade 
possess  four  definite  characteristics:  First,  they  moved  from  farm  to  farm 
twice  as  frequently  as  the  farm  families  that  were  living  in  the  county 
prior  to  1926.  Second,  they  constitute  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  tenants 
in  the  county.  Third,  they  gravitated  mostly  to  small-size  farms. 
Fourth,  60  percent  of  them  operate  crop-specialty  farms,  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  wheat. 

Male  heads  of  farm  families  which  have  moved  to  Baca  County  since 
1926  are  older  and  possess  more  farm  experience  than  earlier  settlers, 
which  suggests  that  they  may  be  slower  to  adopt  any  recommended 
changes  in  farming  methods.  Other  data  taken  on  all  farm  operators 
show  that  Baca  County  and  its  proximate  territory  act  as  absorption 
areas  for  surplus  farm  populations  from  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 


1  Unless  otherwise  stated,  data  presented  in  this  paper  were  obtained  from  land-use 
surveys  and  farm  management — rural  sociology  surveys  in  Baca  County,  Colo.,  and 
Has\ell  and  Seward  Counties,  Kans.,  conducted  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
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and  Texas.  Furthermore,  judging  by  the  per  acre  land  value  of  land 
and  buildings  shown  in  the  1935  census,  nearly  one-half  of  the  families 
had  always  lived  in  the  poorest  one-quarter  of  the  counties  in  the  State 
from  which  they  moved  to  Baca  County. 

So  much  for  migration  to  the  Plains.  The  question  now  arises,  what 
types  of  farm  families  have  moved  from  the  region  during  the  protracted 
drought  period?  Competent  observers  believe  that  depopulation  has 
drawn  most  heavily  on  the  middle  class  of  farm  families.  Those  re- 
maining in  the  region  are  largely  families  too  poor  or  too  inert  to  move 
or  are  earlier  settlers  who  accumulated  sufficient  land  and  livestock  to 
withstand  in  part  the  impact  of  intense  drought.  How  long  these  bitter- 
enders can  resist  the  adversities  of  drought  and  crop  failure  will  depend 
not  only  upon  their  health  and  resources,  but  upon  their  ability  to  procure 
production  loans  or  other  forms  of  assistance. 

Farm  Tenure  and  Organization 

The  basic  cause  of  agricultural  distress  in  the  plains  is  the  uneconomic 
size  of  farm  units.  To  this  factor  are  closely  associated  increases  in 
tenancy,  land  misuse  resulting  from  the  one-crop  evil,  and  low  standards 
of  living.  In  Baca  County,  three-fourths  of  all  tenanted  farms  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  farms  of  full  owners  contained  one  section  (640  acres)  or 
less.  About  three-fourths  of  the  owners  operating  additional  rented 
lands  occupied  units  having  more  than  one  section.  Yet  farm  manage- 
ment specialists  advance  the  opinion  based  upon  the  analysis  of  several 
hundred  individual  farm  records,  that  at  least  three  sections  are  necessary 
to  promote  proper  use  of  land. 

In  Baca  County,  tenancy  increased  from  3  percent  in  19 10  to  44  per- 
cent in  1935,  according  to  the  Farm  Census.  This  is  to  be  expected;  a 
high  rate  of  tenancy  is  almost  a  universal  phenomenon  in  a  speculative 
farming  section,  few  farmers  being  financially  able  to  assume  all  of  the 
risks  familiar  to  plains  agriculture. 

Certain  other  social  and  economic  forces  lie  behind  these  increases  in 
tenancy.  Equities  in  land  holdings  are  so  small  as  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  liquidation  except  through  foreclosure.  For  instance, 
three-fourths  of  a  selected  sample  of  132  owner-operated  farms  carried 
land  indebtedness  averaging  35  percent  of  the  total  value.  Also,  de- 
pendency on  one-crop  farming  (40  percent  of  the  farms  are  in  this  cate- 
gory) reduces  the  stability  and  certainty  of  farm  income.  This  fluctua- 
tion of  income  necessitates  the  incurring  of  new  debts,  prevents  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  old  obligations,  depletes  or  exhausts 
resources,  and  otherwise  discourages  the  desire  for  ownership.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  land  speculation  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  at- 
tract investors  and  will  tend  to  maintain  land  values  at  a  higher  level 
than  would  be  justified  by  long-term  income  possibilities. 
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Dependence  on  Government  Aid 

Tenants  and  owners  are  much  more  dependent  on  Government  as- 
sistance than  owners-additional.  One-half  of  the  cash  receipts  reported 
in  1936  by  tenant  families  in  Baca  County  came  from  payments  under 
the  agricultural  adjustment  and  relief  programs,  while  owners  and 
owners-additional  received,  respectively,  40  and  30  percent  of  their  cash 
incomes  from  Government  sources.  Payments  under  the  adjustment 
program  and  relief  were  advanced  to  three-fourths  of  all  operators  studied 
in  the  county.  Relief  alone  was  granted  to  two-thirds  of  all  tenants 
and  about  one-half  of  all  owners.  Livestock  farmers  required  less  as- 
sistance than  crop-specialty  or  general  farmers;  small  farm  operators 
were  heavy  recipients  of  aid.  It  is  significant  that  one-fifth  of  all  farmers 
procured  loans  from  Government  agencies,  subsidies,  and  relief.  The 
question  may  well  be  raised  whether  these  families  could  not  be  sup- 
ported in  some  other  occupation  at  less  cost  to  society.  For  many  of 
them  are  hardly  qualified  to  pursue  their  trade. 

In  Baca  County,  where  land  values  are  the  lowest  for  any  Colorado 
county,  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  all  farmers  in  1936  were 
in  an  almost  impossible  position  for  successful  commercial  farming. 
This  classification  included  operators  over  65  years  of  age;  operators  45 
to  65  years  of  age  reporting  no  livestock  on  farms;  and  operators  obtain- 
ing Government  assistance  in  the  form  of  land  and  crop  loans,  adjust- 
ment and  erosion-control  payments,  and  relief.  Small  owner-operators 
and  tenants  wrere  heavily  represented  in  these  classes.  To  the  writer  a 
situation  of  this  kind  signifies  a  problem  of  human  obsolescence  that 
demands  careful  attention  in  any  land-use  program. 

Standards  of  Living 

Farm-family  surveys  in  scattered  counties  of  the  "dust  bowl"  reveal 
wide  variations  in  the  cost  or  value  of  family  living.  Two  hundred  fam- 
ilies in  two  southwestern  Kansas  counties  spent  an  average  of  $800  in 
cash  for  living  expenses  in  addition  to  an  estimated  average  value  of  $300 
for  products  raised  on  the  farm  for  home  use.  In  Baca  County,  Colo., 
however,  the  total  cost  of  living  for  175  farm  families  averaged  only 
$725,  of  which  one-fourth  was  for  food,  fuel,  and  housing  provided  by 
the  farm.  About  three-fifths  of  these  Colorado  families  reported  less 
than  $500  cash  living  expenditures.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Plains, 
records  of  80  families  from  Deaf  Smith  County,  Tex.,  showed  an  average 
total  living  budget  valued  at  $1,150,  40  percent  of  which  was  home- 
produced.  Here,  except  in  extremely  poor  counties,  farm  families  ap- 
peared to  be  living  at  fairly  adequate  levels  of  consumption.  However, 
in  all  counties  surveyed,  approximately  one-third  to  one-half  of  gross 
cash  incomes  were  derived  from  Government  payments. 
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Conclusion 

Indirectly,  the  recency  of  settlement  in  the  Southern  High  Plains 
should  prove  advantageous  in  hastening  achievement  of  proper  adjust- 
ments in  land  use,  for  social  patterns  involving  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  these  communities  are  still  in  the  process  of  formation.  But  the 
foremost  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  formal  changes  in  land  use  which 
do  not  take  into  account  the  social  needs  of  the  population  are  of  no 
particular  avail  as  measures  of  long-time  relief  or  reconstruction. 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Reorganizes  Regions 

TO  achieve  a  more  efficient  basis  of  operation,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  consolidated  its  field  organization  in  the  land  utilization 
program,  eliminating  four  regional  offices.  This  decision  was  made  effec- 
tive in  a  memorandum  signed  by  Acting  Secretary  Brown  in  July. 

The  reorganized  regions  and  their  offices  as  now  constituted  com- 
prise these  States: 

I.  Northern  Great  Plains  Region  {Lincoln,  Nebr.):  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming. 

II.  Southern  Great  Plains  Region  (Amarillo,  Tex.):  Western  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  western  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Colorado. 

III.  North  Central  Region  (Milwaukee,  Wis.):  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

IV.  Northeastern  Region  (New  Haven,  Conn.):  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

V.  Southeastern  Region  (Atlanta,  Ga.):  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 

VI.  South  Central  Region  (Little  Roc\,  Ar\.):  Eastern  Oklahoma, 
eastern  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi. 

VII.  Pacific  Coast  Region  (Berkeley,  Calif.):  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  California,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

In  effecting  these  consolidations,  regional  offices  have  been  closed 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  and  Portland,  Oreg. 
The  Denver  office  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains  region  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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Resettlement  of  Nonconforming  Users 


by  GEORGE  S.  WEHRWEIN 

IT  has  been  remarked  that  "relocation  without  rural  zoning  is  a  job 
never  done;  rural  zoning  without  relocation  is  a  job  half  done;  and  rural 
zoning  followed  by  relocation  will  make  both  a  success."  Few  informed 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  will  question  the  preventive  benefits  afforded  by 
rural  zoning  ordinances.  But  if  those  benefits  are  to  be  followed  by 
more  positive  rewards  to  the  State  and  the  community,  relocation  must 
succeed  and  complement  zoning. 

Why  is  this  necessary :  Because  the  Wisconsin  zoning  enabling  act 
specifically  states  that  ordinances  must  not  prohibit  the  continuance  of 
the  use  established  at  the  time  the  ordinance  took  effect.  No  established 
use  can  be  forced  out  of  a  restricted  district,  nor  can  the  usual  public 
services  be  curtailed.  This  means  that  all  the  "high  cost"  settlers  causing 
excessive  public  expenditures  for  schools  and  roads  continue  to  demand 
these  services  just  as  if  the  county  had  not  been  zoned.  That  is  why 
it  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  "What  have  the  counties  saved 
by  zoning?"  Savings  consist  of  preventing  future  settlers  from  locating 
in  isolated  places  where  their  presence  would  create  exorbitant  costs 
for  public  services.  How  much  future  expense  has  been  prevented  is 
anybody's  guess. 

Savings  Start  With  Relocation 

But  with  the  relocation  of  the  nonconforming  user,  actual  economies 
will  be  realized.  For  instance,  after  eliminating  the  settler  at  the  end 
of  a  road  10  miles  long,  the  road  can  be  closed  and  the  State  aid  of  $50 
a  mile  will  be  saved.  The  settler's  relocation  may  also  mean  savings  in 
the  cost  of  transporting  the  children  to  school,  or,  if  enough  settlers  are 
moved  out,  entire  schools  may  be  closed,  saving  county  and  State  aids 
as  well  as  local  taxes.  Costs  of  health  service,  fire  protection,  county 
agent,  and  nursing  work  also  will  be  curtailed  by  redistribution  of 
population  following  zoning  for  agriculture,  forestry,  and  recreation. 

In  one  of  the  northern  Wisconsin  counties  an  area  of  200,000  acres 
of  land  largely  unsuited  to  agriculture  has  only  105  school  children. 
Relocation  of  the  families  with  children  would  save  $17,000  annually, 
and  in  about  3  years  the  savings  would  equal  the  value  of  the  property 
owned  or  rented  by  the  parents  of  these  children. 

How  can  relocation  be  assisted?  The  Settler  Relocation  Board  bill, 
which  was  crowded  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature,  gave  one  answer.    It  set  up  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  high 
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cost  nonconforming  users.  To  the  extent  savings  were  expected  in 
State  aids  for  schools  and  roads,  the  respective  State  departments  were 
to  pay  aids  thus  saved  for  a  given  period  into  the  Settler  Relocation 
fund,  thus  making  the  savings  pay  the  cost  of  removing  the  noncon- 
forming user. 


The  isolated  homestead  of  a  Wisconsin  man,  forced  to  till  unprofitable 
land  when  the  sawmill  at  which  he  worked  closed  down. 


Economy  Is  Only  One  Aim 

However,  the  reasons  for  the  relocation  of  nonconforming  land  users 
go  beyond  economies  in  public  expenditures.  Some  of  the  settlers  are 
now  on  submarginal  land  and  on  public  relief  of  one  kind  or  another. 
These  men  should  be  resettled  on  better  soils  or  assisted  to  find  other 
jobs  for  the  sake  of  their  own  rehabilitation.  Savings  in  public  relief 
alone  in  many  cases  justify  spending  the  taxpayers'  money  for  this 
purpose.  Zoning,  then,  can  not  only  prevent  repetition  of  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  by  making  it  illegal  to  select  farms  in  the  4,800,000  acres 
closed  to  agriculture,  but  it  can  also  direct  settlers  to  better  lands. 
Zoning  has  not  closed  the  entire  north  to  future  settlement;  over  4,500,000 
acres  are  still  open  to  agricultural  development  in  the  unrestricted 
districts. 

The  costs  of  isolation  from  markets,  schools,  and  community  institu- 
tions, and  its  psychological  and  sociological  consequences,  which  cannot 
be  measured  in  money,  are  also  important  reasons  for  resettlement.  The 
first  effect  of  zoning  is  to  "freeze"  the  population  pattern  by  preventing 
neighbors  from  coming  in  to  create  communities.  And,  as  time  goes 
on,  settlers  leave.  The  result  is  that  the  public  and  private  per  capita 
costs  of  isolation  are  temporarily  increased.  To  mitigate  this  situation, 
a  comprehensive  relocation  program  is  necessary. 
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No  Monopoly  in  Rural  Zoning 


It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  rural  zoning  is  not  like  city  zoning. 
In  the  city  the  nonconforming  use  store  has  a  certain  monopoly.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  farmers,  who  may  have  a  profitable  business 
selling  farm  products  to  resorts  and  summer  residents,  the  noncon- 
forming farmer  has  no  monopoly  advantage;  rather  he  is  subjected  to 
inconveniences  and  costs  as  described  above. 

Finally,  all  uses  not  in  harmony  with  the  established  legal  uses  should 
be  abated.  Scattered  farms  in  a  forest  zone  are  a  constant  fire  menace, 
and  isolation  is  an  invitation  to  break  the  game  laws.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  forest  and  of  the  zoning  ordinance  itself  is  made  easier  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  nonconforming  uses. 

While  the  complete  abatement  of  all  land  uses  not  in  harmony  with 
the  legal  uses  is  desirable,  it  is  not  practicable  to  relocate  all  the  settlers 
now  listed  as  nonconforming  users.  In  some  cases  it  is  even  a  choice 
between  bringing  in  more  settlers  to  make  a  real  community  in  an  area 
of  good  soil  or  relocating  those  now  in  the  underpopulated  area.  Others 
live  on  the  edge  of  the  district  and  cause  no  more  expense  for  public 
services  than  their  neighbors  across  the  boundary  of  the  district.  Other 
things  being  equal,  wherever  a  settler  is  located  on  good  land  the  cost 
of  relocation  might  well  be  balanced  against  the  savings  in  the  cost  of 
public  services  before  a  final  answer  is  given. 


Contributors  to  This  Issue 

F.  R.  Kenney  is  in  charge  of  water  utilization  planning  in  the  B.  A.  E. 
land  utilization  program.  .  .  .  Carl  C.  Taylor  heads  the  farm  popula- 
tion and  rural  life  work  of  the  B.  A.  E.  .  .  .  C.  F.  Clayton  directs 
project  organization  for  the  land  utilization  program.  .  .  .  Robert  T. 
MacMillan  is  associated  with  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  and  formerly 
was  with  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  .  .  .  George  S.  Wehrwein, 
professor  of  agricultural  economics  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is 
a  nationally  known  authority  on  zoning  and  land  use  problems  gen- 
erally. .  .  .  Rex  E.  Willard  is  regional  director  for  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  in  the  land  utilization  program,  B.  A.  E. 
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Land  Use  Adjustment — The  Basis 
of  Rehabilitation 

As  Illustrated  by  the  Spring  Creek  Area,  Wyoming 

by  REX  E.  WILLARD 

TO  make  a  complete  shift  from  an  undesirable  pattern  of  land  use, 
with  its  poverty,  its  ruination  of  the  land,  and  its  heavy  costs  for 
relief  and  public  services,  to  a  utilization  of  land  as  a  sound  economic 
basis  for  successful  agriculture  takes  time.  For  four  years  projects  have 
been  under  way  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  to  do  just  that  thing — 
and  now  for  the  first  time  we  can  point  to  completed  jobs.  Adjustments 
effected  in  the  Spring  Creek  area,  Campbell  County,  Wyoming,  form 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  work. 

Whereas  four  years  ago  a  large  part  of  the  land  was  devoted  to  un- 
successful grain  farming,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  were  unsuited, 
now  the  area  is  being  utilized  for  feed  production  and  range — uses  for 
which  Nature  has  adapted  it.  Whereas  formerly  most  of  the  operators 
occupied  tracts  too  small  for  stock  ranching  and  therefore  were  forced 
to  overgraze  the  range,  now  all  operators  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  use  of  sufficient  range  land  for  a  type  of  stock  farming 
to  which  the  land  is  suited.  Those  former  operators  who  have  moved 
away  have  been  enabled  to  find  satisfactory  farms  or  jobs  elsewhere. 

Spring  Creek  area  is  part  of  the  northeastern  Wyoming  project  which 
was  started  under  the  land  utilization  program  in  1934.  The  four 
townships — approximately  100,000  acres — within  its  boundaries  present 
a  rolling  topography,  a  dry  climate,  few  sources  of  water,  and  soils  for 
the  most  part  classed  as  unfit  for  cultivation — features  that  have  been 
reported  time  and  time  again  to  describe  millions  of  acres  of  Plains  land 
where  small  farmers  have  suffered  almost  intolerable  hardships  from 
years  of  recurrent  drought. 

The  Failure  of  Small  Farms 

Into  this  area,  about  19 19,  came  homesteaders  under  a  system  of  land 
settlement  and  use  that  took  no  cognizance  of  the  character  of  the  land. 
The  range — until  that  time  used  by  a  relatively  few  livestock  opera- 
tors— was  broken  up  into  small  ranches  and  homesteads  of  320  and 
640  acres.  Grass  was  turned  under  and  wheat  and  other  cash  crops 
were  planted.    Nature  smiled  upon  the  settler  and  the  speculator  for 
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a  few  years,  when  adequate  rainfall  coincided  with  high  wheat  prices. 
But  the  smile  was  soon  changed  to  a  burning  glare.  In  the  20  years 
since  the  first  settlement  of  this  area,  only  9  have  been  good  for  crops. 
In  1923  and  1924,  and  from  1928  on,  crops  failed.  From  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  land  is  classed  as  grazing  land,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
some  farmers  would  fail  consistently  in  attempts  to  raise  wheat.  The 
fact  that  the  12-year  average  yearly  rainfall,  as  reported  by  six  weather 
bureau  stations  in  or  near  the  area,  was  only  14.25  inches  explains 
further  why  crop  failures  were  at  times  general. 

By  the  time  the  land  utilization  project  was  started,  considerable 
"adjustments"  of  a  sort  had  already  been  taking  place.  Farms  had  been 
abandoned  on  a  large  scale.  Some  operators  attempted  to  block  to- 
gether larger  stock  units  by  lease;  the  few  who  succeeded  found  the 
range  badly  depleted  by  overgrazing  and  cultivation,  while  the  lack  of 
sufficient  stock  wrater  constituted  another  serious  handicap. 

Extensive  demands  for  emergency  loans  and  relief  expressed  the  con- 
dition of  other  operators  who  elected  to  stay  on  the  land.  Tax  delin- 
quency was  growing,  and  the  land  itself  was  steadily  deteriorating  from 
erosion  of  the  soil  and  overgrazing  of  the  grass. 

Toward  Sound  Operating  Units 

In  initiating  the  land  use  adjustment  project  in  1934,  the  objective 
was  to  establish  a  pattern  of  land  use  that  wrould  permit  all  operators 
who  remained  in  the  area  to  obtain  sufficient  land  to  operate  an  eco- 
nomically sound  unit,  and  operate  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  soil 
and  grass  from  wasteful  abuse. 

As  in  most  Great  Plains  project  areas,  the  key  to  this  necessary  change 
was  the  pattern  of  land  ownership.  Investigation  proved  that  the  land 
in  this  100,000-acre  area  was  divided  into  120  different  private  owner- 
ships; Federal  and  State  Governments  combined  held  title  to  8  percent 
of  the  land.  The  private  ownerships  varied  from  40  to  5,520  acres  and 
averaged  only  747  acres.  Local  operators  were  rarely  able  to  build  up 
their  units  to  an  economically  desirable  size,  even  if  they  possessed  the 
money  with  which  to  purchase  or  lease  the  necessary  land;  obscure  titles 
and  the  intermingling  of  tracts  of  different  ownership  were  among  the 
important  factors  that  made  this  difficult. 

Automatic  Adjustment  Doesnt  Wor\  Out 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  despite  considerable  abandonment  of 
homestead  land,  consolidation  of  tracts  through  lease  had  not  progressed 
far.  The  area  continued  to  be  overpopulated  for  agricultural  uses,  and 
operating  units  in  the  area  were  for  the  most  part  too  small.  If  farmers 
were  to  carry  out  livestock  enterprises,  more  range  was  needed;  other- 
wise they  would  be  required  to  continue  destructive  and  unstable  cash- 
crop  cultivation. 
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Such  waterholes  as  this  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  increase  range 
capacity,  protect  against  overgrazing,  and  make  possible  better  range 
management. 


In  1934,  before  the  project  was  initiated,  there  were  54  operating  units 
in  the  area,  averaging  1,700  acres.  Thirty-five  of  the  54  units  contained 
less  than  2,000  acres.  Moreover,  the  pattern  of  use  for  the  Spring  Creek 
area  was  highly  unstable;  units  consisted  of  widely  separated  tracts  of 
land:  much  of  the  land  was  held  under  annual  lease,  providing  a  poor 
basis  for  permanent  development  and  conservation;  additional  tracts  of 
land  were  abandoned  and  subject  to  no  control  whatever,  being  open  to 
competitive  grazing  of  a  highly  destructive  sort  that  spelled  decreasing 
value  of  the  range. 

The  program  started  in  1934  was  threefold.  First,  land  was  purchased 
in  order  to  clarify  the  complicated  pattern  of  control.  Out  of  the  100,000 
acres  in  the  area  it  was  found  necessary  to  acquire  about  41,000  acres 
in  order  to  work  out  the  necessary  adjustments.  Second,  new  and  eco- 
nomically sound  operating  units  were  established  on  both  public  and 
private  land,  and  a  plan  of  use  for  the  entire  area  developed.  Finally, 
the  range  was  developed  to  restore  the  valuable  grasses  and  increase  the 
water  supplies  necessary  for  efficient  grazing  of  the  entire  area. 

100,000  Acres  Under  Controlled  Management 

As  part  of  the  program  for  land  management,  a  cooperative  grazing 
association  was  formed  including  all  the  operators  remaining  in  the  area. 
This  association  leases  from  the  Government  all  public  domain  and 
purchased  land;  it  leases  as  well  all  privately  owned  lands  that  are 
not  directly  under  the  control  of  a  member  of  the  association.  Thus 
the  association  is  in  a  position  to  manage  the  use  of  the  entire  100,000 
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acres  for  the  best  interest  of  the  local  operators.    The  interest  of  the 
public,  as  represented  by  the  Government-owned  land,  is  protected  by 
provisions  in  the  lease  whereby  the  grazing  association  agrees  to  prac- 
tice conservation  of  the  natural  resources  and  operate  the  area  in  accord-  I 
ance  with  the  best  range  practices. 

The  present  picture  of  operations  in  the  Spring  Creek  area,  although 
it  still  offers  opportunity  for  further  improvement,  shows  what  can  be 
done.  There  are  now  22  operators  in  the  area  who  are  members  of 
the  grazing  association,  who  have  the  use  of  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 4,760  acres  each.  (There  are  in  addition  three  operators  remain- 
ing in  the  area  who  refused  to  participate  in  the  program  and  are,  there- 
fore, still  on  farms  of  small  size.)  Each  operator,  therefore,  has  access 
to  enough  land  to  permit  him  to  shift  from  crop  farming  to  stock  ranch- 
ing. The  fact  that  he  now  has  a  unit  that  is  economically  sound,  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  obtain  commercial  credit  or  rehabilitation  loans 
with  which  to  build  up  his  herd  and  make  needed  improvements  on  his 
ranch  headquarters.  Leases  have  been  extended  to  longer  terms  for 
much  of  the  land,  so  that  a  permanent  plan  of  sound  management  be- 
comes practicable.  The  water  facilities  developed  on  the  public  lands 
contribute  also  to  the  better  use  of  the  land,  decreasing  the  possibility  | 
of  overgrazing  and  consequent  depletion  of  the  grass  and  soil. 

Helping  to  Balance  the  Public  Ledgers 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  area,  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  jobs  offered  through  the  Works  Progress  Administration  were  the 
sole  means  of  support  for  many  families  in  the  area.  Moreover,  using 
largely  salvaged  material  from  abandoned  farmsteads,  a  small  public 
recreation  area  was  developed  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  area,  con- 
tributing to  the  social  welfare  of  the  local  population.  Further  indirect 
benefits  have  accrued  from  the  closing  of  two  of  the  three  schools  in 
the  area  because  of  the  relocation  of  several  families.  This  will  discon- 
tinue the  need  for  approximately  $1,800  yearly,  formerly  required  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  schools.  Since  half  of  this  amount  was  raised  by 
local  school  district  taxes,  the  savings  make  possible  a  decrease  in  local 
tax  rates. 

Before  the  land  use  adjustments,  54  operators  were  living  in  the 
Spring  Creek  area.  Afterward,  only  25  remained.  What  of  those  who 
left? 

In  the  purchase  program,  27  occupied  units  were  acquired  by  the 
Bureau.  These  farmsteads  have  been  torn  down  or  put  to  other  use; 
the  fields  restored  to  grass.  Inquiries  were  made  a  few  months  ago 
about  people  who  moved  out  of  these  homes;  information  was  obtained  j 
for  all  but  four  of  them.  For  the  most  part  they  have  taken  their  pur- 
chase money  and  found  other  farms  in  better  areas. 
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Five  former  operators  in  this  area  are  living  on  farms  in  eastern 
Wyoming;  eight  are  farming  in  other  States.  Three  men  have  gone 
into  nonagricultural  occupations — one  of  them  has  returned  to  his 
former  position  as  a  railroad  conductor.  Three  men  are  now  working 
as  hired  hands  on  the  rehabilitated  ranches  in  the  area;  two  elderly 
couples  have  retired  to  live  with  relatives.  One  native-born  German  has 
used  his  purchase  money  to  return  to  Europe.  One  individual  died 
shortly  after  selling  his  farm. 

Aside  from  some  rehabilitation  loans  and  advice  when  requested,  no 
special  aid  was  given  to  these  families  in  finding  new  locations.  Their 
success  in  reestablishing  themselves  testified  to  their  ability  and  good 
sense,  and  adds  further  weight  to  the  conclusion  that  their  failure  to 
make  a  living  in  the  Spring  Creek  area  was  due,  not  to  personal  short- 
comings, but  to  the  application  of  a  system  of  land  use  that  was  out  of 
keeping  with  natural  conditions.  Correction  of  that  pattern  has  made  it 
possible  for  some  families  to  shift  to  better  farms,  and  has  in  turn  opened 
the  door  to  success  for  those  that  remain. 


Land  Use  and  Southern  Needs 

PROBLEMS  of  land  use  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency Council's  report  to  President  Roosevelt  on  economic  conditions 
of  the  South.  In  his  letter  asking  such  a  report,  the  President  called 
attention  to  the  "wasted  or  neglected  resources  of  land  and  water,  the 
abuses  suffered  by  the  soil,"  and  to  the  "problem  of  farm  ownership,  of 
which  farm  tenantry  is  a  part." 

The  section  of  the  report  devoted  to  ownership  and  use  of  land  em- 
phasizes that  "6  acres  of  southern  crop  land  out  of  every  10  are  planted 
one  season  after  another  in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  corn,"  although  "fields 
planted  to  them  year  after  year  wear  out  and  wash  away  much  more 
quickly  than  fields  on  which  legumes  are  planted  in  rotation  with  cash 
crops." 

Asserting  that  "no  other  similar  area  in  the  world  gambles  its  wel- 
fare ...  on  a  single  crop  market,"  the  section  says  the  gamble  "is 
not  a  good  one,"  cites  quick  price  changes  of  cotton,  and  emphasizes 
the  hazards  to  which  the  cotton  economy  subjects  grower,  merchant, 
planter,  and  banker  alike. 
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The  rise  of  tenancy,  the  report  traces  to  the  Civil  War,  adding:  "Over 
wide  areas  of  the  South  cash  cropping,  one-crop  farming,  and  tenant 
farming  have  come  to  mean  practically  the  same  thing.  Diversification 
has  been  difficult  .  .  .  Tenant  families  form  the  most  unstable  part  of 
our  population  .  .  .  The  tenant  has  no  incentive  to  protect  the  soil, 
plant  cover  crops,  or  keep  buildings  in  repair." 

The  section  devoted  to  soil,  after  emphasizing  the  wasteful  erosion 
that  has  followed  poor  farming  methods,  declares:  "Southeastern  farms 
are  the  smallest  in  the  Nation.  The  operating  units  average  only  71 
acres,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  them  are  smaller  than  20  acres.  A  farmer 
with  so  little  land  is  forced  to  plant  every  foot  of  it  in  cash  crops;  he 
cannot  spare  an  acre  for  soil-restoring  crops  or  pasture."  This  section 
also  points  to  the  need  for  forests  and  grass  both  to  halt  erosion  and 
to  minimize  floods. — R.  S. 


"Books 


THE  MASTER  PLAN.    Edward  M.  Bassett.    Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
New  Yor\  City,  1938. 

Those  working  in  the  field  of  planning  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Bassett's  writings  on  zoning.  In  this  volume  he  has  endeavored  to  set 
forth  what  he  considers  to  be  the  proper  scope  of  the  master  plan.  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  parts:"  In  part  I,  Mr.  Bassett  maintains  that  the 
elements  of  "a  plan"  for  any  type  of  community,  city,  town,  village, 
county,  State,  or  Nation  are  the  same;  i.  e.,  streets,  parks,  sites  for  public 
buildings,  public  reservations,  zoning  districts,  routes  for  public  utilities, 
and  pierhead  and  bulkhead  lines.  He  believes  no  other  elements  should 
be  included,  and  does  not  try  to  separate  planning  into  fields  of  city, 
regional,  county,  State,  or  national  planning,  as  he  feels  all  planning  is 
community  land  planning.  Part  II  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  illus-  I 
trative  discussions  of  planning  in  New  York  City,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
second  class  cities  and  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  towns,  villages,  and 
counties  in  New  York  State,  California,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  Bassett  feels  that  the  master  plan  is  "rapidly  becoming  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  planning,  whether  local,  state,  or  national,"  and  that  there 
is  considerable  confusion  both  in  the  use  of  the  term  and  in  understanding 
its  proper  scope.  The  desirability  of  having  the  master  plan  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  Planning  Commission  in  a  plastic  form,  rather  than 
to  be  ossified  by  legislative  enactment,  is  stressed.  "Enthusiastic  legis- 
lators and  drafters  of  bills  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  short  way  to  legislate 
and  forget  that  it  is  for  the  use  of  commissions  which  are  advisory  bodies 
only."  He  feels  a  sharp  distinction  should  exist  between  the  master  plan 
and  official  maps  as  adopted  by  legislative  bodies. 

In  discussing  what  constitutes  community  land  planning,  the  author 
says:  "Each  of  the  elements  of  the  plan  set  forth  in  this  book  relates 
to  land  areas;  has  been  stamped  on  land  areas  by  the  community  for 
community  uses;  can  be  shown  on  a  map.  If  a  subject  does  not  conform 
to  these  three  requirements,  it  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  com- 
munity land  planning."  Community  land  planning  is  considered,  in 
brief,  as  the  designation  of  the  boundaries  on  a  map  of  community 
land  uses.  "Walks  and  drives  in  a  public  park  are  not  part  of  a 
plan.  .  .  .  Budgeting  and  fixing  the  time  for  beginning  various  improve- 
ments are  said  by  some  to  be  part  of  a  plan.  We  doubt  this.  The  makers 
of  a  coordinated  plan  should  know  all  about  the  budgets,  taxation,  as- 
sessments for  benefit,  engineering,  architecture,  and  landscape  archi- 
tecture. It  is  knowledge  of  these  subjects  that  make  a  qualified  planner. 
They  may  be  called  ancillary.    They  are  not  the  elements  of  a  plan." 

Under  the  heading  of  "Application  of  Tried  Methods  of  Regulation 
to  New  Problems,"  there  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  use  of  rural  zoning 
to  bring  about  reforestation  and  flood  control  and  to  prevent  soil  erosion 
and  new  farm  development  in  ^ubmarginal  areas.  There  is  little  in  the 
book  that  will  be  helpful  to  those  interested  primarily  in  rural  planning 
as  related  to  agriculture,  forestry,  recreation,  and  other  land  uses.  The 
book  is  essentially  directed  to  those  concerned  with  urban  and  suburban 
planning.  Most  planners  will  very  likely  feel  that  its  approach  is  not 
sufficiently  pragmatic,  that  it  hedges  the  nature  and  scope  of  planning 
with  too  many  technical  restrictions — especially  in  the  light  of  its  plea 
for  flexibility — and  that  the  author  fails  to  give  adequate  consideration 
to  coordinating  the  many  phases  of  land  planning:. — V.  WEBSTER 
JOHNSON. 
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E  Here  and  there 


^  Purely  personal  on  planners:  Virgil  Simmons,  of  the  Indiana  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  is  the  new  chairman  of  that  State's  plan- 
ning board.  .  .  .  Prof.  O.  B.  Jesness,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  planning  board.  .  .  . 
C.  R.  Bitting  now  heads  the  Rhode  Island  State  Planning  Board.  .  .  . 
His  home  is  at  Watch  Hill.  .  .  .  Up  in  Alaska  I.  P.  Taylor  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  territorial  planning  council,  and  J.  E.  Pegues  has 
been  appointed  executive  secretary.  .  .  .  Mr.  Taylor  succeeds  Frank 
Heintzleman,  who  resigned.  .  .  .  And  out  in  Hawaii  Charles  D.  Rosen- 
crans  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  territorial  planning  board,  and 
J.  H.  Kunesh  director.  .  .  .  Kunesh  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  an  out- 
line of  procedure  for  the  board  to  follow  in  compiling  its  major  long- 
range  public  improvement  program  to  be  presented  to  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature. 

^  Crop  diversification  vs.  unemployment  now  draws  Cuba's  atten- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Cuban  Landowners  having  adopted 
a  plan  whereby  part  of  each  sugar  plantation  wTill  be  devoted  to  crops 
other  than  sugar,  and  landowners  will  lend  ox  teams,  plows,  and  other 
equipment  to  laborers  on  their  plantations.  .  .  .  The  government  will 
furnish  seed,  the  need  for  which  is  to  be  determined  by  local  commit- 
tees. .  .  .  This  year  75,000  acres  have  been  planted  to  rice,  peanuts,  and 
corn,  and  30,000  persons  will  get  jobs  in  soil  preparation,  cultivation, 
and  harvesting,  the  American  Consulate  General  in  Havanna  reports. 

^  Forest-fire  prevention,  like  forest  fires  themselves,  has  crossed  in- 
ternational boundaries,  in  the  three-way  cooperative  effort  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and  the  State  of  Maine.  .  .  .  Fire  wardens 
of  Quebec  and  the  Maine  Commissioner  and  his  deputies  have  held 
conferences  on  forest  fire  problems  since  1931,  and  since  191 6  look- 
outs on  both  sides  of  the  international  line  have  been  connected  by 
telephone. 

^tr  A  Massachusetts  State  College  experiment  station  survey  has  shown 
that  cows  get  three  times  as  much  feed  from  treated  pastures  as 
from  untreated,  the  press  reports.  .  .  .  Study  of  the  records  of  1 1 1  Massa- 
chusetts farms  showed  that  a  200  percent  increase  in  grass  followed  use 
of  seed,  fertilizer,  and  lime  on  old  pastures. 
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-fa  Ten  steps  to  "reconstruct"  Austrian  agriculture  given  effect  by 
Reich  Minister  of  Agriculture  Darri  are  reported  by  the  American 
vice  consul  in  Berlin  as  follows:  price  reductions  for  artificial  fer- 
tilizer; credits  for  purchase  of  fertilizer;  credits  for  construction  of 
feed  silos;  flax  and  hemp  subsidies;  aid  to  the  dairy  industry;  farm  hous- 
ing and  equipment  credits;  aid  to  purchasers  of  farms;  irrigation  credits; 
relief  for  debtors;  promotion  of  sales  of  Austrian  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. .  .  .  Funds  for  aid  to  Austrian  agriculture,  chiefly  subsidies,  are 
54.7  million  shillings,  the  vice  consul  says.  .  .  .  Save  for  higher  subsidy 
rates,  the  Austrian  measures  correspond  to  those  taken  for  agriculture 
in  the  German  "4-year  plan." 

^  A  petition  is  now  before  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  asking  the 
board  and  Governor  Nels  Kraschel  to  seek  Federal  help  for  en- 
couragement of  small  subsistence  farms  in  Appanoose  County,  through 
low-interest  loans,  an  editorial  in  the  Daily  Iowegian  reports.  .  .  .  The 
editorial  says  a  critical  stage  in  the  Chariton  River  basin  demonstration 
area  program  has  been  reached.  .  .  .  The  program  is  up  against  the 
problem  of  making  numerous  families  in  the  county  self-supporting, 
hence  the  attempt  to  give  relief  families  self-sufficiency.  .  .  .  The  edi- 
torial says,  however,  that  cooperation  of  people  directly  interested  has 
made  it  relatively  easy  to  work  out  lime  projects,  to  establish  health 
units,  and  to  get  soil  erosion  control  under  way. 

^  Immediate  colonization  of  sparsely  settled  areas  is  emphasized  as 
a  great  national  question  of  Finland  in  a  decree  of  that  country's 
President  describing  functions  of  the  new  Colonization  Administration, 
the  American  Legation  at  Helsinski  says.  .  .  .  Northern,  eastern,  and 
interior  sections  of  Finland  are  not  populous,  the  3,600,000  persons  in 
the  country  being  concentrated  in  the  southern  and  western  coastal  areas. 
The  new  administration  is  to  facilitate  settlement  of  other  areas,  par- 
ticularly along  the  eastern  frontier. 

^  Planning  principles,  technique,  and  administration  were  included 
in  a  course  offered  for  the  first  time  this  summer  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  sponsored  by  the  institute's  school  of 
architecture  and  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association.  .  .  . 
Open  to  men  and  women,  the  course  was  designed  for  these  groups: 
men  now  on  the  staffs  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  agencies 
whose  technical  training  is  incomplete;  present  or  prospective  students 
of  planning  wishing  to  advance  their  technical  competence;  members 
of  local  planning  boards  who  desire  additional  knowledge;  teachers  of 
civics  and  related  subjects  who  wish  added  teaching  background  and 
seek  information  that  will  help  them  to  encourage  planning  in  their  own 
communities. 
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ur  attention 


\/  Financing  Agriculture.  L.  /.  Norton.  The  Interstate  Publishers. 
Danville,  III.  1938. 

The  author,  professor  of  agricultural  economics  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  con- 
cerned with  such  practical  farm  problems  as  those  of  credit  and  cooperative  organiza- 
tion, but  places  his  main  emphasis  upon  factors  to  be  considered  both  by  the  maker 
and  receiver  of  agricultural  loans.  His  discussion  of  conditions  that  justify  long-term 
risks,  and  those  that  do  not,  is  of  especial  interest. 

\f  The  Land  Use  Program  in  Action.  C.  F.  Clayton.  Agricultural 
Situation.  22  (5)  9  B.  A.  E.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    May  1938. 

Federal  land  purchase,  the  author  says  in  this  first  of  a  series  on  the  land  use  program 
in  action,  is  needed  to  bring  about  improvements  in  land  use,  but  must  be  supple- 
mented by  organized  local  action  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Such  local  action 
has  taken  the  form,  in  some  parts  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains,  of  cooperative  grazing 
associations,  making  possible  application  of  constructive  land  management  over  a 
greater  area  than  could  be  acquired  with  Federal  funds. 

\/ Climbing  the  Agricultural  Ladder.  C.  0.  Dic\ey.  Southern  Agri- 
culturist.   LXVIII  (8)  6.    Nashville,  Tenn.    August  1938. 

Sketching  the  progress  of  tenant  security  farm  projects  in  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dickey 
gives  briefly  the  principal  developments — selection  of  purchasers,  acquisition  of  farms, 
advice  and  assistance,  repair  and  construction  of  buildings,  demonstration  of  results — 
and  shows  the  steps  in  the  life  of  a  typical  project. 

\/  Is  There  a  Way  Out  of  the  Landlord-Tenant  Problem  in  Arkan- 
sas? C.  C.  Randall.  Extension  Service  Review  9  (7)  98.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.    July  1938. 

Redistribution  of  population  and  "reconstruction  of  the  farming  system"  is  the 
fundamental  need  of  the  South,  says  this  author,  who  contends  that  present  attempts 
to  deal  with  tenantry  problems  miss  the  fundamental  problem  that  lies  in  "trying  to 
make  one  acre  do  the  work  of  three."  Pointing  out  12  Southern  States  have  a  farm 
income  less  than  half  that  of  the  other  36  States  yet  have  a  farm  population  more 
than  two  million  more  than  the  other  States,  Mr.  Randall  proposes  Southern  farmers 
use  more  land  and  make  grass,  livestock,  and  timber  work  for  them. 

\/  Rural  Poverty.  Division  of  Research,  Wor\s  Progress  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.    February  1938. 

Causes,  extent  and  concentration  of  rural  poverty  are  shown  in  maps  and  charts  in 
this  publication.  Topics  treated  include:  rural  relief  and  resettlement,  crop  failure 
and  drought  areas,  farm  prices  and  credit,  farm  tenancy  and  farm  labor,  farm  income 
and  plane  of  living,  and  rural  population  growth  and  migration. 
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\ '  Agricultural  Finance  Review.  Vol.  i.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.    May  1938. 

With  this  issue  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  seeks  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
periodic  review  of  agricultural  finance.  It  will  appear  in  May  and  November.  Con- 
tents of  the  first  issue  include:  Farm-Mortgage  Indebtedness  Shows  Further  Decline — 
D.  C.  Horton  and  E.  J.  Engquist;  Agricultural  Loans  of  Commercial  Banks  Continue  to 
Increase — N.  J.  Wall;  Farmers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance:  New  Developments — V.  N. 
Valgren;  Crop  Insurance  for  Wheat — W.  H.  Rowe;  Merchant  Credit  Problems  Involved 
in  Specialized  Crop  Production — B.  D.  Seeley;  Research  in  County  Banks — F.  L.  Gar- 
lock;  The  Farmers'  Present  Tax  Situation — D.  Jackson;  Trends  of  Farm  Mortgage 
Interest  Rates — E.  J.  Engquist  and  N.  A.  Back. 

\/Farm  Tenancy.  An  editorial  and  two  articles.  Wallace's  Farmer. 
Des  Moines.    July  16,  1938. 

Urging  "united  farm  effort,  by  all  groups,  to  cash  in  on"  recommendations  of  the 
Iowa  Tenancy  Committee,  this  publication  prints  an  editorial  and  two  articles  devoted 
to  the  committee's  work  and  to  progress  of  tenants  aided  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act.  The  committee's  recommendations,  formulated  after  probably  the  most  exhaus- 
tive canvass  of  farmer  opinion  ever  made  on  the  subject,  included:  6  months'  notice 
for  termination  of  lease;  compensation  to  tenant  for  unexhausted  improvements  and 
compensation  to  landlord  for  damage;  compulsory  arbitration  of  landlord-tenant  dis- 
putes: landlord's  lien  to  be  limited  to  half  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  in  the 
current  year. 

V  Family  Selection  on  a  Federal  Reclamation  Project.  Marie 
■Jasny.  Social  Research  Report  No.  V.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Farm  Security  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  June 
i938. 

This  information  was  gathered  by  the  author  in  a  field  study  of  the  Tule  Lake 
division  of  the  Klamath  Irrigation  Project.  Orezon-California.  Settlers  entered  upon 
this  project  almost  a  decade  ago.  Their  experiences  appear  to  verify  that  of  settlers 
in  other  planned  communities.    Some  failed,  some  succeeded  beyond  expectations. 

\  Regional  Planning.  Part  V — Red  River  of  the  North.  National 
Resources  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, 25  cents.    August  1937. 

This  study  was  primarily  an  interstate  enterprise,  resulting  in  the  first  published 
comprehensive  water  program  for  any  large  drainage  basin  in  the  United  States,  The 
plan  embraces  utilization  of  the  basin's  water  both  to  minimize  drought  and  avert 
flood.  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  have  adopted  an  interstate  com- 
pact to  carry  out  a  project  program  making  effective  a  water  plan  for  the  basin. 

\  Agricultural  Problems  in  Grainger  County,  Tennessee.  R.  M. 
Glendinning  and  E.  N .  Torbert.  Economic  Geography.  Worcester, 
Mass.    April  1938. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  this  county,  the  authors  assert,  is  that  there  are  too 
many  families  in  the  county  for  the  land  to  support.  Larger  farms  are  needed  but  the 
resources  of  the  land  cannot  provide  sites  for  them.  The  article  is  based  upon  a  1936 
report  by  the  same  authors  on  file  in  the  TVA  division  of  land  planning  and  housing. 
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An  Experiment 
in  Democratic  Policy-Making 

by  RAINER  SCHICKELE 

IN  the  fall  of  1937  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  45  members  to  study  the  farm  tenure  situation  in  Iowa  and  to 
formulate  recommendations  for  its  improvement.  The  committee  was 
set  up  as  a  special  committee  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board.  The 
Tiembership  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Tenancy  Committee  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent various  interests  not  only  with  respect  to  the  tenancy  problem  alone, 
:>ut  also  with  respect  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  rural  farm  economy, 
.t  was  strictly  nonpartisan  and  representative  in  character.  Fred  K. 
rlawley,  who  had  served  on  the  Nation-wide  President's  Committee  on 
"arm  Tenancy  the  year  before,  was  entrusted  with  the  chairmanship  of 
he  committee. 

j$t  the  first  session,  this  committee  arrived  at  a  momentous  decision. 
>ince  much  statistical  information  regarding  the  tenure  situation  in  Iowa 
lad  been  collected  by  the  college  and  the  Land  Use  Planning  office  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  main  question  to  which  the  com- 
mittee needed  an  answer  was:  How  do  the  people  of  Iowa  appraise  the 
tenure  problem,  and  what  in  their  opinion  can  be  done  about  it?  Instead) 
of  concocting  a  program  around  the  conference  table,  the  committee  J 
agreed  to  bring  the  question  before  the  people,  and  to  give  them  the 
fullest  possible  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  and  wishes  as  to  the 
most  desirable  policy  of  tenure  reform  in  Iowa.  The  committee  declare^ 
itself  ready  to  abide  by  the  verdict  of  the  people  and  to  base  its  report  upon 
the  majority  views  regarding  the  fundamental  issues  involved. 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  committee  volunteered  to  arrange  for 
public  hearings  in  a  number  of  counties  assigned  to  them.  They  ap- 
pointed in  each  county  a  local  committee  of  three  to  five  farmers  who 
assumed  responsibility  for  arranging  and  publicizing  the  county  hearing. 
No  effort  was  spared  to  see  that  these  hearings  did  not  become  identified 
with  any  particular  farm  organization  or  group.  The  tenancy  committee 
as  a  sponsor  urgently  appealed  to  everyone,  regardless  of  organization, 
political  affiliation  or  tenure  status,  to  attend  and  to  express  his  views. 
Members  of  the  county  agricultural  planning  committees,  the  county 
agricultural  conservation  committees  and  local  farm  organizations,  the 
county  agents  and  the  editors  of  local  newspapers,  all  cooperated  to  bring 
out  a  large  attendance  and  to  safeguard  complete  freedom  of  expression. 
One  hundred  public  hearings  were  held  in  the  99  counties  of  the  State 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  1938.  Conservative 
estimates  indicate  that  more  than  8,000  people  attended  these  hearings. 
At  each  hearing  a  member  of  the  State  committee  emphasized  the  com- 
mittee's desire  to  gather  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  the  people  re- 
garding the  tenure  problem.  Many  of  these  hearings  started  in  a  tense 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  skeptical  watchfulness,  but  almost  invariably 
the  reserve  broke  down  and  lively  and  constructive  discussion  followed. 

Blowing  Off  Steam  and  Getting  Facts 

Many  challenging  problems  are  involved  in  such  a  venture.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  essential  that  freedom  of  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  people 
should  not  be  muzzled.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  essential  that  the 
discussion  be  kept  within  the  scope  of  the  committee's  task  and  be  given 
guidance  to  facilitate  the  crystallization  of  constructive  suggestions.  More- 
over, it  is  obvious  that  many  a  tenant  might  hesitate  to  express  himself 
freely  in  the  presence  of  his  landlord,  and  vice  versa.  The  committee 
attempted — and  I  believe  highly  successfully — to  meet  those  problems  in  a 
rather  unique  way.  During  the  forenoon  each  hearing  was  devoted  to  a 
general  airing  of  two  questions:  (1)  What  is  wrong  with  our  tenure  sys- 
tem? and  (2)  What  can  be  done  about  it?  Outside  of  a  time  restriction 
of  3  to  5  minutes,  no  limitations  regarding  subject  or  issues  were  pla^d 
on  those  attending  the  hearing.  Everyone  was  given  opportunity  co 
"blow  off  steam,"  to  accuse  or  defend  our  existing  economic  order,  to  com- 
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plain  or  brag  about  individual  experiences,  to  launch  Utopian  plans,  or  to 
make  sarcastic  criticisms. 

I  The  afternoon  of  the  hearing  was  given  over  to  a  more  specific  discus- 
sion of  a  short  questionnaire  with  which  everyone  in  attendance  was  pro- 
vided. This  questionnaire  had  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  committee 
and  included  nine  fundamental  questions  regarding  basic  problems  of 
>nd  tenancy  and  ownership.  Everyone  was  urged  to  indicate  on  the 
questionnaire  his  frank  answers  to  these  questions,  and  to  jot  down  any 
modifications  or  suggestions.  This  method  enabled  each  tenant  and 
landlord  to  express  his  opinions  freely  regarding  the  specific  issues  in- 
volved without  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  his  partner  or  his  friends. 

At  the  end  of  the  hearing,  questionnaires  that  contained  more  than  40 
questions  requesting  specific  suggestions,  observations,  and  criticisms, 
were  handed  out  with  a  strong  appeal  that  they  be  taken  home  and  studied 
and  filled  out  at  leisure  and  mailed  to  the  tenancy  committee. 

By  the  middle  of  April  the  committee  had  received  from  all  over  the 
State  more  than  4,000  questionnaires,  briefs,  and  letters  which  contained 
a  tremendous  wealth  of  experiences,  observations,  and  ideas. 

County  Planning  Committees  Help 

The  Extension  Service  and  the  Land  Use  Planning  office  provided  the 
agricultural  planning  committees  with  discussion  outlines,  statistical  ma- 
terial, and  other  information  on  the  farm  tenure  problem. 

In  a  number  of  cases  these  planning  committees  delegated  one  of  their 
members  to  present  their  views  at  the  public  hearing  in  his  particular 
county.  About  three-fourths  of  all  the  county  agricultural  planning  com- 
mittees in  the  State  prepared  a  well-balanced  and  detailed  report  on  the 
tenure  situation,  which  proved  valuable  to  the  tenancy  committee  in 
formulating  its  recommendations. 

To  the  State  Planning  Board  and  the  Land  Use  Planning  office  was 
assigned  the  task  of  summarizing  and  integrating  the  mass  of  information 
gathered  by  the  Iowa  Farm  Tenancy  Committee.  It  was  simple  to  tabu- 
late the  answers  to  questions  that  had  been  checked  "yes,"  "no,"  or  "un- 
decided," but  the  summarization  and  condensation  of  the  innumerable 
suggestions,  observations,  and  criticisms  that  were  written  into  the  sched- 
ules or  were  contained  in  the  many  letters,  briefs,  and  statements  or  in  the 
records  of  the  county  hearings  proper,  presented  great  difficulties.  Yet, 
as  these  comments  contained  exceedingly  relevant  reflections  of  public 
opinion  and  many  constructive  criticisms  and  suggestions,  the  effort  neces- 
sary to  condense  this  material  and  whip  it  into  usable  form  was  fully 
justified.  This  "Summary  of  Findings,"  a  volume  of  almost  250  mimeo- 
graphed pages,  was  sent  to  members  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Tenancy  Commit- 
te|>for  intensive  study.  The  small  steering  committee  prepared  a  brief, 
tentative  statement  of  the  general  trend  of  public  opinion  regarding  de- 
sirable tenure  reforms  and  called  a  general  committee  meeting  early  in 
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May.  This  meeting  was  combined  with  a  last  State-wide  public  hearing 
on  the  tenure  problem  before  the  entire  committee  at  which  representa- 
tives of  insurance  companies,  farm  organizations,  and  other  interested  per- 
sons were  specifically  invited  to  appear.  A  drafting  committee  was 
designated  to  formulate  a  report  and  recommendations  and  to  submit  a 
tentative  draft  to  the  general  committee. 

The  Debate  As  to  Recommendations 

The  drafting  committee  held  a  number  of  highly  animated  sessions, 
drawing  up  a  skeleton  outline  of  the  report  and  gradually  filling  out  this 
skeleton  by  correspondence  and  consultation.  The  Land  Use  Planning 
office  acted  as  a  clearing  house  during  formulation  of  the  report,  and  after 
a  month  of  active  work  the  report  was  presented  in  June  to  the  general 
committee.  This  last  session  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Tenancy  Committee  truly 
constituted  the  climax  of  its  work.  Section  by  section  the  report  was  dis- 
cussed and  debated,  several  members  taking  strong  exception  to  some 
portions.  After  a  long,  spirited,  and  at  times  dramatic  debate,  several 
amendments  to  the  report  were  made  and  the  committee  adopted  the 
whole  report  unanimously.  However,  a  number  of  members  reserved 
the  right  to  file  commentaries  stating  their  reservations  regarding  specific 
sections  of  the  report,  and  it  was  agreed  that  these  commentaries  would 
be  published  as  part  of  the  final  report.  The  Iowa  State  Planning  Board, 
which  is  strictly  a  fact-finding  agency  and  does  not  sponsor  any  kind  of 
legislation,  transmitted  the  report  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Tenancy  Committee 
to  the  Governor  and  the  general  assembly  without  committing  itself  to 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report. 

The  report  consists  of  three  parts:  First,  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
gravity  of  the  tenure  problem  in  Iowa,  various  causes  of  the  rise  in  tenancy 
and  its  unfavorable  effects  upon  the  land  and  the  development  of  the 
rural  community,  are  described. 

A  Statement  of  Guiding  Principles 

The  second  part  contains  an  outline  of  a  long-time  policy  of  farm  tenure 
improvement.  It  is  a  declaration  of  basic  principles  which  the  people  of 
Iowa  believe  are  essential  for  the  development  of  a  stable  and  prosperous 
farm  life.  On  the  level  of  Federal  policies,  stabilization  of  prices,  more 
adequate  agricultural  credit  facilities,  and  Federal  assistance  in  promoting 
farm  home  ownership  are  recommended.  On  the  State  level,  the  recom- 
mendations fall  into  three  categories:  (i)  Measures  to  encourage  home 
ownership,  (2)  measures  to  improve  landlord-tenant  relationships,  and 
(3)  recommendations  concerning  problems  indirectly  connected  with 
tenure  conditions.  All  of  these  recommendations  are  intended  not  for 
direct  legislative  enactment,  but  as  guiding  principles  in  the  development 
of  tenure  policies  over  several  decades.  They  indicate  the  general  u/- ac- 
tion which  the  Iowa  citizenry  wants  to  follow. 
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The  third  part  of  the  report  contains  specific  recommendations  for  early 
legislative  enactment.  The  measures  to  encourage  farm  home  ownership 
include  a  tax  on  capital  gains  from  sales  of  land,  protection  of  farm  opera- 
tors' tenure  in  years  of  crop  failure  or  depression,  and  revision  of  fore- 
closure procedure  and  abolition  of  deficiency  judgments.  As  to  landlord- 
tenant  relationships,  the  recommendations  call  for  automatic  continuation 
|f  year-to-year  leases  and  a  minimum  period  of  notice  for  termination; 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  the  tenant  has  made;  arbitra- 
tion provisions  to  facilitate  a  fair  and  expeditious  settlement  of  differences 
between  landlord  and  tenant;  and  the  limitation  of  the  landlord's  lien  to 
not  more  than  one-half  the  value  of  the  farm  produce  of  the  current  year. 

There  is,  of  course,  room  for  criticism  of  any  of  the  sections  of  the 
report.  The  very  breadth  of  its  scope  inevitably  implies  vagueness  and 
Jack  of  detail.  Its  strength  does  not  lie  in  formulation  of  specific  statutory 
provisions  but  in  statement  of  the  general  philosophy  which  should  per- 
meate any  policy  enacted  to  solve  the  tenure  problem.  As  one  member  of 
the  committee  said,  "The  report  manifests  the  deep  longing  of  the  farm 
people  for  more  stable  and  equitable  tenure  conditions,  for  security  in  their 
occupancy  of  the  land,  and  for  ample  opportunities  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  development  of  farm  life." 

Census  Indicates  Back-to-the-Farm  Movement 
Continues  Undiminished 

FAR  from  dwindling  in  the  past  5  years,  the  return  of  parts  of  the  popu- 
lation to  farms  continues  without  check,  preliminary  surveys  for  the  1940 
agricultural  census  indicate.  One  in  nine  of  the  3,000  farms  enumerated 
reported  persons  who  had  not  resided  on  a  farm  5  years  before.  The 
average  number  of  persons  for  each  enumeration  year  was  3.  The  pro- 
portion of  this  migration — reflected  from  surveys  in  selected  counties  in 
40  States — is  about  the  same  as  for  the  selected  counties  shown  by  the 
farm  census  3  years  previous. 

In  another  survey  it  was  indicated  that  nonfarm  income  is  a  substan- 
tial factor  in  total  rural  income.  For  the  975  farmers  who  reported  non- 
farm  income,  $558,522,  or  $573  per  farm,  was  reported.  About  a  fourth 
of  the  farmers  with  nonfarm  income  received  less  than  $100,  and  another 
fourth  from  $100  to  $300. 

The  level  of  living  on  farms  has  risen  distinctly  since  1930,  still  another 
survey  suggested.  The  inference  was  drawn  from  the  reported  increases 
in  proportions  of  farm  dwellings  having  electricity,  bathtubs,  radios,  and 
other  conveniences.  Gains  also  were  shown  in  the  farm  machinery, 
trucks,  and  automobiles  on  farms.  This  survey,  however,  reflected  great 
d'^parities  between  different  parts  of  the  country  and  between  different 
farm  income  groups. 
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Farm  Management  Aspects 
of  Land  Planning 

by  SHERMAN  E.  JOHNSON 

FARM  management  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  internal  economy 
of  a  farm  or  ranch,  and  with  interrelations  between  that  economy  and 
agricultural  policy  and  programs.  The  questions  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
land  by  farmers  as  parts  of  their  operating  units,  farms  or  ranches,  are  im- 
portant on  all  land  used  for  agricultural  production.  When  the  suitability 
of  certain  lands  for  agricultural  uses  is  questioned,  the  decision  must  rest  on 
whether  farm  units  in  the  area  can  be  organized  in  a  way  that  will  permit 
farmers  to  obtain  a  reasonably  satisfactory  living  (both  from  their  own  and 
society's  viewpoint)  to  maintain  the  farm  plant,  and  to  support  the  public 
and  private  institutions  which  they  require  in  order  to  continue  living  in 
the  area.  In  other  words,  a  farm  management  income  test  of  submargin- 
ality  for  specific  uses  is  a  part  of  the  decision  even  in  questions  regarding 
the  alternative  major  uses  of  land. 

By  far  the  most  important  farm  management  contribution  to  land  plan- 
ning will  be  made  in  the  supermarginal  areas — on  lands  that  will  continue 
to  be  used  for  agriculture,  but  where,  nevertheless,  important  adjustments 
are  desirable  both  for  individual  operators  and  in  the  national  interest,  to 
promote  conservation,  or  to  influence  supplies  of  agricultural  products. 
In  the  broad  transition  zones  between  the  areas  unsuited  for  arable  farm- 
ing and  the  better  farming  areas  of  this  country,  we  find  some  of  the  most 
perplexing  land  use  problems.  The  need  for  a  program  of  land  use  ad- 
justment in  these  areas  arises  either  from  the  circumstance  that  the  poten- 
tialities of  soil  productivity,  climatic  conditions,  or  crop  adaptation  have 
been  misjudged,  or  that  changes  in  economic  conditions,  in  production 
technique,  or  decline  in  soil  productivity  have  taken  place.  In  such  areas 
farms  and  homes  have  been  established  on  the  basis  of  certain  types  and 
sizes  of  farms.  Investments  have  been  made  in  buildings  for  livestock 
and  equipment  to  care  for  crops.  A  pattern  of  land  operation  and  farm 
practices  has  been  established,  and  farmers  have  developed  aptitudes  for 
the  prevailing  type  of  farming.  While  these  areas  should  remain  in  farm- 
ing uses,  the  correction  of  present  misuse  of  land  is  likely  to  involve  a 
shift  to  more  extensive  uses  and  thus  to  reduce  the  effective  size  of  present 
farms,  and  perhaps  eventually  to  reduce  the  number  of  farms  in  the  area. 

Circles  of  Influence  Through  Adjustment 

This  is  the  type  of  problem  that  is  often  faced  in  soil  erosion  areas,  and 
in  the  transition  zone  between  farming  and  grazing  in  the  Great  Plains. 
Carrying  out  a  land  use  adjustment  of  this  type  will  have  important  social 
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and  economic  repercussions,  not  only  on  the  farmers  of  the  area — both 
those  who  remain  and  those  who  move  to  other  areas,  and  perhaps  to  other 
occupations — but  also  on  the  private  and  public  institutions  of  the  par- 
ticular area  as  well  as  on  those  affected  by  changes  in  it. 

One  of  the  important  problems,  however,  is  to  determine  the  sizes  and 
types  of  farms  that  give  promise  of  returns  that  will  permit  farmers  in  the 

jirea  to  become  self-supporting  on  a  long-term  basis.  A  feasible  plan  of 
and  use  adjustment  must  necessarily  be  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
individual  farmers  and  landowners,  since  the  success  of  any  land  use 
adjustment  program  in  farming  areas  is  obviously  dependent  upon  its 
acceptance  by  the  people  who  own  and  work  the  land.  Farm  manage- 
ment research  and  planning  should  be  organized  to  bring  the  viewpoint 
of  farmers  to  bear  on  proposals  for  adjustments  in  land  use,  and  the  analysis 
of  the  probable  effects  on  operating  units  of  the  proposed  changes  should 
be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  farmers. 

Thus  the  farm  management  specialist  contributes  data  and  the  tools  for 
its  analysis,  as  well  as  broad  knowledge  of  national  conditions.  The  farm- 
.  ers  contribute  the  experienced  judgement  regarding  adaptation  of  differ- 
ent proposals  to  the  area  in  question.    A  balanced  plan  of  adjustment 
should  result. 

The  Approach  Developed  in  Montana 

The  Division  of  Farm  Management  and  Costs,  in  cooperation  with 
Montana  State  College  and  the  State  land  planning  specialist,  has  devel- 
oped an  approach  of  this  type  for  the  Plains  areas  of  Montana.  Available 
physical  and  economic  data  have  been  assembled  with  special  emphasis  on 
analysis  of  income  possibilities  of  different  types  and  sizes  of  farms  in 
relation  to  the  physical  resources  of  each  subarea.  This  background  anal- 
ysis, which  portrays  past  and  existing  situations,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
alternatives  in  adjustment,  has  furnished  the  basis  for  the  work  of  the 
county  planning  committees.  Out  of  the  joint  endeavor  of  specialists  and 
farmers  some  definite  suggestions  for  adjustment  have  been  developed. 
But  this  stage  does  not  complete  the  job.  These  suggestions  will  furnish 
the  basis  for  discussions  with  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers  in  the  area  and 
public  opinion  will  either  support  or  reject  them.  Even  if  they  mate- 
rialize into  action  programs  for  the  particular  area,  details  of  the  planning 
and  the  adjustment  process  are  necessarily  continuous  because  of  constant 
changes  in  conditions.  Major  land  use  readjustments,  however,  are  of 
long-term  character  and  once  commitments  are  made  along  a  given  line 
modification  may  be  possible  only  in  the  details  of  development  and 
administration. 

Studies  similar  to  the  one  in  Montana  are  being  pursued  in  South 
Dakota,  Nevada,  and  Texas.  Plans  are  also  under  way  for  similar  studies 
uf*the  Southeast  and  in  some  areas  of  the  Southern  Plains. 
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Studies  of  this  character,  conducted  in  sufficient  detail  to  deal  with  the 
fundamental  problems  of  the  area,  with  the  adjustment  suggestions  devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  farmers,  and  checked  by  public  opinion  in  the 
area,  give  promise  of  furnishing  the  basic  information  needed  for  building 
the  programs  of  the  public  action  agencies.  General  information  regard- 
ing land  use  serves  only  a  limited  purpose  for  many  action  programs. 
For  instance,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  its  rehabilitation  proj 
gram  needs  to  know  the  types  and  sizes  of  farms  and  the  practices  which 
are  likely  to  prove  most  practical  for  its  clients  in  a  particular  area.  If 
studies  and  farmer  experience  indicate  that  farms  of  a  given  size  and  type 
cannot  be  made  self-supporting  over  a  period  of  years,  the  lending  policy 
in  that  area  could  be  guided  in  other  directions. 

The  Place  for  Basic  Background  Studies 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  its  district  program  must  have  infor- 
mation, not  only  on  the  physical  effects  of  conservation  practices,  but  also 
on  the  probable  income  effects  of  those  practices  on  different  sizes  and 
types  of  farms,  as  well  as  for  the  area  as  a  whole.  If,  then,  such  studies 
are  organized  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  adjustment  problems  of  the 
area  and  are  carried  down  to  the  probable  effects  of  suggested  adjustments 
on  certain  classes  of  farms,  they  can  serve  as  basic  background  for  the 
programs  of  the  several  public  action  agencies.  Thus,  considerable 
economy  of  effort  is  achieved. 

Discussion  of  land  use  problems  has  generally  been  confined  to  the 
poorer  farming  areas — those  of  questionable  value  for  farming  and  more 
especially  the  transition  areas  which  are  likely  to  remain  in  farming  uses, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  are  facing  major  land  use  adjustment.  If  broadly 
defined  to  include  such  problems  as  those  of  serious  erosion,  areas  of  the 
latter  type  are  tremendously  important  in  the  agriculture  of  this  country; 
but  we  must  not  forget  the  important  place  occupied  by  the  better  farm- 
ing areas — the  level  fertile  prairies  of  the  Midwest  and  the  river  deltas  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  quite  possible  that  changes  in  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  farms  in  such  areas — through  technological  im- 
provements especially — will  have  very  decided  repercussions  on  the  areas 
which  we  now  recognize  as  "land  use  problem  areas."  Farm  manage- 
ment studies  in  the  past  have  probably  tended  to  concentrate  too  heavily 
on  the  good  farming  areas,  but  it  would  probably  be  an  even  greater  mis- 
take to  ignore  them.  This  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  broad  attack  on  the 
farm  management  aspects  of  land  planning.  However,  the  probers  must 
at  the  same  time  dig  deeply  enough  to  ferret  out  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems. This  is  a  task  which  requires  for  its  accomplishment  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  state  and  Federal  workers,  as  well  as  contributions  from  the 
judgment  and  experience  of  practical  farmers. 
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Land  of  Manana 


by  RALPH  CHARLES 

DESCENDANTS  of  the  Spanish  conquistadores  who  first  established 
permanent  settlements  in  New  Mexico  in  1598,  the  native  Spanish- 
?Americans  of  that  State  are  controlled  by  the  patterns  of  an  ancient 
economy  and  by  poverty.    However  picturesque  their  guitars  and  chili- 
festooned  adobe  houses  may  appear  to  the  outsider,  their  lives  lack  many 
of  the  things  we  consider  enviable. 

They  grow  their  own  wheat  and  have  it  ground  at  the  mill.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  wheat  being  threshed  under  the  trampling  hooves  of 
horses.  Irrigation  practices  are  inefficient  and  wasteful,  and  cultural  prac- 
tices in  general  are  inadequate  and  primitive.  The  custom  of  dividing 
property  equally  among  all  the  children  at  the  death  of  a  property  owner 
has  resulted  in  holdings  that  are  now  too  cramped,  in  many  cases,  for 
even  a  meager  subsistence.  Their  holdings  frequently  will  not  justify  the 
type  of  farm  organization  they  follow,  but  they  conform  to  it  almost 
undeviatingly  because  the  customs  have  been  those  of  their  forebears  for 
many  generations. 

They  would  be  in  a  poor  position,  at  all  events,  to  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  changing  conditions,  since  comparatively  few  adults  among 
them  use  the  English  language  either  in  writing  or  in  speech.  In  some  of 
the  villages  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population  appears  applicable.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  the  resources  available  to  them  will  not  support 
them  at  a  standard  of  living  ordinarily  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Poverty  is  the  cause  of  poverty,  and  each  succeeding  generation  tends  to 
become  more  fixed  in  these  conditions.  In  an  attempt  more  nearly  to 
correct  the  undesirable  conditions  that  exist,  the  Federal  Government  is 
undertaking  a  land  utilization  project  in  the  Rio  Puerco  Watershed. 

A  Triple-Threaded  Population  Pattern 

The  Cuba-Rio-Puerco  Land  Purchase  Project  is  located  in  a  typical  New 
Mexican  area,  with  the  complicated  pattern  of  subsistence  Spanish- Ameri- 
cans, subsistence  Indians,  subsistence  Anglo  homesteaders,  commercial 
livestock  operators,  and  itinerant  users  of  uncontrolled  range.  It  is  situ- 
ated principally  in  the  west  central  part  of  Sandoval  County  in  the  Rio 
Puerco  Valley,  near  the  village  of  Cuba,  New  Mexico. 

The  project  area  contains  a  total  acreage  of  407,606  in  two  sites.  Site  1 
is  a  large  grant  of  about  86,000  acres,  all  in  one  ownership,  and  is  virtually 
all  grazing  land.  Site  2,  containing  325,337  acres,  comprises  144,117  acres 
of  privately  owned  land,  35,270  acres  of  corporation-owned  land,  and 
"^7,520  acres  of  State  and  and  federally  owned  land.  This  portion  of  the 
project  is  badly  over-grazed,  ground  cover  is  depleted,  run-off  is  rapid,  and 
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erosion  is  accelerated.  Estimates  of  stocking  vary  from  200  to  500  percent 
of  actual  carrying  capacity  and,  as  a  result  of  depleted  forage,  high  stock- 
death  losses  were  suffered  last  winter. 

There  are  approximately  400  subsistence  Spanish-American  families 
occupying  this  stretch  of  the  Rio  Puerco  Valley.  Problems  of  the  various 
communities  differ  not  in  kind  but  merely  in  degree.  Their  individual 
holdings  of  irrigable  and  range  land  are  far  too  small  to  produce  a  satisfac* 
tory  living,  and  failure  of  diversion  dams  with  subsequent  curtailment  of 
irrigated  acreages  has  aggravated  an  already  acute  situation. 

In  the  past  these  people  grazed  their  livestock  on  the  surrounding  open 
range.  Through  the  years,  however,  they  have  seen  this  free  range 
dwindle  and  disappear.  Confirmation  of  the  old  Spanish  land  grants, 
creation  of  the  forest  reserves  and  Indian  reservations,  increasing  pressure 
from  the  Navajos  on  the  west,  intrusion  of  a  few  large  commercial  live- 
stock interests,  homesteading  by  Anglos,  the  operation  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act,  and  Government  purchases  of  land  for  Indian  use  have  practically 
eliminated  the  range  for  use  of  the  subsistence  type  non-Indian  operator. 

The  Problem  Now  and  Plans  for  the  Future 

As  a  result  of  these  various  factors,  there  is  a  group  of  Spanish-American 
villages  comprising  approximately  2,000  people  who  are  dependent  largely 
on  relief  for  their  cash  income.  Their  housing,  sanitation,  and  water 
facilities  are  woefully  inadequate,  and  their  standard  of  living  is  much 
lower  than  it  was  a  generation  ago.  Diseases  and  mental  deficiency  cases 
are  prevalent.  Their  scanty  livestock  are  dying  from  lack  of  forage  and 
too  frequently  the  people  themselves  suffer  from  lack  of  food. 

The  purpose  of  the  Cuba-Rio  Puerco  Project  is  to  alleviate  this  condition 
by  making  additional  resources  available  to  these  subsistence  operators  and 
to  make  possible  proper  land-use  practices  through  placing  the  area  under 
unified  control. 

Three  definite  lines  of  action  are  contemplated.  First,  it  is  proposed  to 
acquire  the  Antonio  Sedillo  grant  located  near  the  Laguna  Indian  Reser- 
vation and  exchange  it  for  the  Ojo  del  Espiritu  Santo  grant.  The  latter 
grant,  though  far  removed  from  the  Laguna  Reservation,  is  located  within 
this  project  area  and  is  being  used  by  the  Laguna  tribe's  sheep.  Second,  it 
is  proposed  to  purchase  the  railroad-owned  and  certain  of  the  privately 
owned  lands  in  the  Rio  Puerco  Valley,  to  place  the  area  under  controlled 
use,  to  rehabilitate  the  land  by  proper  conservation  practices,  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  native  people  by  combining  this  area  with  the 
Ojo  del  Espiritu  Santo  grant  and  making  all  of  the  Government-owned 
land  resources  in  the  area  available  to  the  needy  families  in  position  to 
utilize  them  and  having  the  greatest  need  for  them  if  even  the  barest  mini- 
mum of  livelihood  is  to  be  maintained.  Third,  it  is  proposed  to  renovate 
the  irrigation  systems  in  order  to  permit  the  cultivation  of  a  larger  amoufe 
of  land.    The  water  problem  is  receiving  some  attention  at  the  present 
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time,  and  an  approved  W.  P.  A.  project  promises  to  aid  one  community  by 
replacing  a  diversion  dam.  This  is  inadequate,  however,  as  the  entire 
upper  portion  of  the  watershed  should  be  planned  and  developed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  water  facilities  act. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  difficulties  involved  in  this  program.  Most 
important  is  the  complex  status  of  the  federally  owned  lands  at  present. 
|A  portion  of  the  area  is  public  domain,  administered  under  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act,  and  an  equally  large  area  is  a  withdrawal  of  public  domain 
made  by  the  Indian  Service  pending  setdement  of  the  Navajo  boundary 
question.  This  withdrawn  area  constitutes  a  grave  problem  since  no 
agency  has  jurisdiction  and  as  a  result  any  livestock  owner,  regardless  of 
commensurability,  past  use,  or  need,  can  operate  in  the  area.  As  the  last 
outpost  of  the  itinerant  stockman,  this  territory  cannot  be  brought  under 
control  too  soon  for  the  benefit  of  the  range  as  a  whole.  There  is  also  a 
number  of  scattered  Indian  allotments  in  the  project  that  have  been  a 
source  of  continual  friction  between  Indians  and  non-Indians.  The  ques- 
tion of  administration  of  the  area  must  be  agreed  upon  by  various  agencies, 
and  a  plan  for  resolving  the  conflict  over  Indian  allotments  in  the  area  must 
be  developed. 

Pointing  the  Way  to  Local  Government  Changes 

The  next  problem  in  importance  is  the  effect  of  land  purchase  on  local 
and  county  government.  The  land  in  Sandoval  County  is  at  present  68 
percent  federally  owned,  and  any  diminution  of  taxable  value  from  the 
county  assessment  rolls  will  affect  the  county  finances.  At  present,  of 
course,  more  than  a  third  of  the  project  acreage  is  tax  delinquent — 50,000 
cf  the  144,117  privately  owned  acres.  Unfortunately,  however,  25  percent 
of  any  reasonable  fee  for  grazing,  the  amount  now  authorized  by  law  to  be 
paid  to  counties,  based  on  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land,  will  not  return 
as  much  revenue  to  the  county  as  is  now  received  from  taxes.  Eventually 
there  must  be  some  reorganization  of  local  governmental  units;  and  while 
this  project  will  not  directly  bring  it  about,  it  may  indirecdy  force  the  issue 
to  the  fore. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  Cuba-Rio  Puerco  area  is  its  typifica- 
tion  of  much  of  central  northern  New  Mexico.  The  Spanish-American 
subsistence  operator  cannot  compete  with  the  more  aggressive  Anglo  and 
the  large  stockman,  and  the  subsistence  Indian  has  the  watchful  and 
aggressive  protection  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  evident  that 
some  public  program  must  be  conducted  for  the  welfare  of  the  subsistence 
Spanish- American.  This  project,  if  thorough  cooperation  is  received  from 
all  agencies,  offers  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  land-use  maladjustments 
of  a  large  area,  will  assist  in  solving  the  water  problems,  will  contribute 
2^eatly  to  the  welfare  of  surrounding  villages,  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  for 
ruture  adjustments  in  similar  areas  in  northern  New  Mexico. 
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"All  the  Old  Mistakes" 


by  FRANK  T.  SWETT 

IN  a  recent  speech,  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  quizzically  said,  "Apparently  some 
Britishers  look  upon  economists  as  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life."  In  a  more  serious  vein  he  added,  "Only  the  experience  accumulated 
and  expounded  by  the  economist  and  only  the  struggling  effort  to  apply  its 
lesson  to  the  new  conditions,  free  from  wishful  thinking,  can  keep  the 
world  from  making  all  the  old  mistakes." 

When  we  consider  land-use  planning  we  plunge  into  millions  of  per- 
plexities, with  six  million  farmers  on  six  million  farms,  little  and  big,  rich 
and  poor,  wet  and  dry,  with  all  sorts  of  crops,  bugs,  and  blights.  With 
such  infinite  complexities  where  may  we  find  human  beings  wise  enough 
to  plan  better  land  use?    Can  economists  be  of  help? 

In  past  decades  almost  everybody  except  farmers  did  the  planning. 
During  the  World  War,  the  Government  installed  thousands  of  farm- 
advising  experts  to  prod  farmers  into  increased  production.  "Food  Will 
Win  the  War"  became  a  slogan.  But  the  missionaries  didn't  quit  when 
the  war  ended.  The  planners  still  wanted  two  blades  of  wheat,  two  tons 
of  prunes,  and  two  farms  where  one  grew  before.  Vast  drainage  and  irri- 
gation projects  were  fostered,  along  with  closer  setdement,  intensive  culti- 
vation, and  conversion  of  grass  land  into  dust-bowl  wheat  fields.  The 
voice  of  the  promoter  was  heard  in  the  land. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  ruinous  crop  surpluses  soon  became  the  rule? 
Farmers  had  permitted  others  to  do  what  planning  was  done,  and  naturally 
the  others  lapped  the  cream  and  the  farmers  got  skim  milk.  When  the 
latter  woke  up  they  found  they  had  "unplanned  themselves"  into  poverty. 
It  was  not  until  the  farmer  was  too  poor  to  buy  anything  that  factories, 
pressed  for  customers,  began  to  realize  the  usefulness  of  the  farmer  as  a 
buyer. 

And,  as  a  result  of  all  this  non-planning,  it  has  been  only  in  the  last  few 
years  that  the  economist  in  the  West  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  repu- 
table and  useful  member  of  agricultural  society.  In  1930,  Banker  Gian- 
nini,  by  a  wise  and  generous  donation,  helped  establish  an  able  corps  of 
agricultural  economists  at  the  California  College  of  Agriculture.  In  the 
land-use  planning  now  being  attempted  on  a  Nation-wide  scale,  these 
economists  have  a  role  to  perform  in  helping  to  keep  planning  on  a  sound 
basis. 

A  Million  and  a  Half  Acres — and  Red  Ink 

As  a  striking  example  of  non-planning,  or  what  some  would  call 
"unsound  planning,"  let's  look  at  California's  enormous  acreage  of  trC?J 
and  vines.    Before  the  war-time  boom  there  were  a  million  acres,  produo 
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ing  about  three  million  tons.  After  a  few  boom  years  we  woke  up  to  an 
area  of  one  and  a  half  million  acres,  producing  4,700,000  tons.  The  sud- 
den addition  of  1,700,000  tons,  an  increase  of  56  percent,  threw  California 
horticulture  into  a  sea  of  red  ink. 

Prices  fell  below  costs  of  production  and  resulted  in  the  destruction  by 
digging  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  deciduous  trees  and  vines  which 
$iad  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  plant.  But  this  loss  was  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  With  markets  glutted,  even  the  pre-war  orchards  lost  money, 
and  valuations  of  properties  declined  amazingly. 

We  must  not  forget  the  curious  connection  between  the  tragic  horticul- 
tural boom  and  the  ill-advised  California  irrigation  boom;  the  two  were 
Siamese  twins.  Over-development  of  irrigation  was  one  of  the  direct 
causes  of  the  over-planting  of  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  oranges,  and  other 
fruits.  Vice  versa,  the  boom  in  fruits  brought  about  premature  develop- 
ment of  too  many  expensive  dams  and  ditches.  Between  1904  and  1914 
the  annual  increase  in  irrigated  area  had  been  only  20,000  acres  a  year. 
But  with  the  dizzy  boom,  an  average  of  200,000  acres,  or  about  2,000,000 
acres  in  10  years,  were  added  to  irrigation  districts. 

The  great  delusion  of  "unlimited  markets  for  fruits"  arose  from  the 
brief  interlude  of  4  years,  19 16  to  1920,  when  armies  of  all  nations  re- 
quired dried  and  canned  fruits  and  Europe  was  on  short  rations.  Many 
an  orchard  or  vineyard  produced  crops  selling  at  from  $300  to  $1,000  an 
acre,  insuring,  in  spite  of  high  labor  costs,  handsome  profits  for  growers 
on  the  better  lands. 

As  an  example  of  the  seductive  superficiality  prevalent  at  this  time,  it 
was  stated  in  an  official  publication,  by  a  notable  academic  promotive 
enthusiast,  referring  to  a  State  land-settlement  project:  "It  is  predicted 
that  within  6  years  after  the  first  grapevine  and  peach  tree  is  planted,  that 
this  project  will  be  returning  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  State  of 
California.', 

Alas,  when  those  peach  trees  came  into  bearing,  thousands  of  competi- 
tive orchards  and  vineyards  had  burst  into  simultaneous  production. 
Many  crops  were  not  worth  harvesting,  and  peach  trees  were  being 
chopped  into  firewood.  From  1930  to  1934,  about  440,000  tons  of  peaches 
fell  to  the  ground,  unharvested  for  lack  of  a  market.  Good  fruit  but  no 
buyers. 

What  Could  Land  Planning  Have  Done? 

Could  competent  land-use  planning  have  checked  the  frenzied  boom? 
Could  the  advices  of  agricultural  economists  and  a  recognition  of  the 
plain  facts  they  could  have  broadcast  have  stemmed  the  blind  rush  of 
optimists  credulous  of  the  enthusiastic  promotions  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  land  subdividers,  when  even  the  State  of  California  became  one 
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of  the  leading  subdividers,  promoting  two  glittering,  but  ill-fated  colonies? 
The  answer  is  both  yes  and  no. 

The  ultra-rash  optimists  of  both  city  and  country  would  have  paid  little 
heed  to  economists  and  much  heed  to  rainbow  promoters.  But  many 
prudent  men  would  have  been  glad  to  "stop,  look,  and  listen."  They 
would  have  heeded  the  facts  that  only  impartial  economists  are  trained  to 
collect  and  analyze.  The  boom  would  not  have  shot  so  high,  and  wouldf 
not  have  had  so  far  to  drop  when  came  the  inevitable  collapse.  Instead  of 
the  penalty  of  $500,000,000,  which  the  boom  and  collapse  are  estimated  to 
have  cost,  we  might  have  suffered  less  than  half  that  amount. 

If  land-use  planning  in  America,  primitive  in  its  present  beginnings, 
perhaps  faulty  and  imperfect,  can  at  least  save  the  coming  generation  from 
what  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  terms  "making  all  the  old  mistakes,"  it  will  have 
more  than  justified  its  existence. 

Planning,  Whether  "Negative"  Or  Not 

It  will  be  too  much  to  expect  any  group  of  planners  to  survey  and  guar- 
antee smooth  roads  to  prosperity.  But  planning  groups  may  do  much  to 
warn  against  snares  and  pitfalls.  Call  this,  if  you  will,  "negative  plan- 
ning." It  may  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  safeguards  of  land-use 
planning. 

Land-use  planners  may  well  devote  serious  study,  locally  and  nationally, 
to  future  Government  plans  for  the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, the  Sacramento,  and  the  Colorado  Rivers,  which  entail  the  fate  of 
untold  millions  of  dollars  and  of  thousands  of  possible  setders,  not  only 
within  the  projects,  but  in  competitive  areas  outside. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  past,  in  both  district  and  Federal  irri- 
gation projects,  to  leave  the  planning  and  the  decisions  to  engineers  of 
rather  single-track  mathematical  minds.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
supply  indiscriminately  high-cost  water,  not  only  to  the  good  lands  in  a 
project,  but  equally  to  leachy  coarse  sands,  or  to  areas  where  the  hardpan 
is  up  to  the  first  rail  of  the  fence,  or  to  porous  gravels  where  water  turns 
tc  steam  in  the  desert  sun  before  it  drops  into  the  barren  depths  below. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  pressure  of  local  promotive  groups,  should  it  not  be 
incumbent  to  precede  decisions  as  to  where  the  water  is  to  be  put  with  soil 
surveys  based  on  productive  capacity  and  adaptability  rather  than  merely 
technical  classification,  which  has  little  relation  to  agricultural  merit? 
High-cost  water  on  poor  land  means  bankruptcy  for  settlers  and  losses  to 
the  Government. 

Tests  of  Soil  and  Settlement  Alike 

On  all  untried  lands  soil  surveys  should  be  one  of  the  first  steps  in  land- 
use  planning.  Before  experimenting  on  a  vast  scale  at  enormous  expense 
on  untried  locations,  it  would  seem  ordinary  common  sense  to  substitu^'' 
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the  laboratory  method  of  approach  for  the  old  hit-or-miss  superficial 
bureaucratic  guesswork.  Experimental  crop  testing,  and  limited  setde- 
ment  on  small  test  areas,  might  save  the  waste  of  untold  millions  of 
dollars  on  economically  unsound  locations. 

In  addition,  it  would  seem  sensible  to  precede  consideration  of  any 
project,  whether  land  settlement,  or  change  in  land  use,  or  irrigation,  or 
jdrainage,  by  competent  economic  surveys.  Such  surveys  may  prevent 
enormous  wastes  of  human  effort  and  hard-earned  money.  Such  proce- 
dure should  encourage  wise,  and  discourage  unwise,  land  utilization. 

Let  us  earnesdy  hope  that  the  present  administration,  in  spite  of  all 
insistent  pressure  groups,  will  require  adequate  economic  surveys  of  all 
proposed  projects.  Such  prudent  procedure  should  prevent  many  serious 
economic  and  social  wastes. 

What  is  the  ultimate  goal?  Slogans  are  often  meaningless  because  they 
are  not  quantitative.  Doubdess  for  years  we  will  hear  acrimonious  tirades 
over  the  radio  and  in  the  press  referring  to  those  indefinite  phrases  "An 
economy  of  scarcity,"  or  its  reverse,  "An  economy  of  plenty."  If  the  lat- 
ter means  enormous  unlimited  production  of  deficit-breeding  surpluses,  its 
"plenty"  means  plenty  of  foreclosures. 

What  agriculture  really  needs,  to  be  specific,  is  a  program  for  the  greatest 
possible  volume  of  foods  and  fibers  that  can  be  marketed  at  prices  that  will 
maintain  solvency  for  the  average  efficient  American  farmer.  Let's  call  it, 
"An  economy  of  adequacy." 

If  land-use  planning  strives  toward  this  goal,  it  should  prove  a  precious 
national  asset. 


Contributors  to  this  Issue 

Rainer  Schickele  is  State  land  planning  specialist  of  B.  A.  E.  for  Iowa 
and  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Iowa  State  College.  .  .  .  Ralph  Charles 
is  State  land  planning  specialist  of  B.  A.  E.  for  New  Mexico.  .  .  .  Frank 
T.  Swett,  a  Californian,  is  chairman  emeritus  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club's  agricultural  section,  managed  a  pear  growers'  association  for  18 
years,  and  is  now  a  fruit  grower.  .  .  .  L.  G.  Sorden  is  project  manager  of 
the  Wisconsin  Isolated  Settler  Project.  .  .  .  And  Lyle  Lindesmith  is  a 
member  of  the  Amarillo  land  utilization  staff  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 
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Applying  a  Plan 
for  Land  and  People 

by  L.  G.  SORDEN 

IN  24  counties  of  northern  Wisconsin  plans  for  an  orderly  system  of  land  f 
use  have  reached  an  intermediate  stage,  the  stage  between  ideal  plan- 
ning and  effectuation  in  practice  of  such  a  proposed  program.  The  out- 
growth of  many  years  of  work  by  county  agents  with  the  people  them- 
selves, the  effects  of  these  early  attempts  to  bring  land  planning  into  close 
relation  with  the  daily  lives  of  the  average  rural  person  have  a  special 
interest.  Back  of  the  work  of  the  county  agents  lay,  of  course,  a  long  back- 
ground of  cooperative  theoretical  endeavor,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper,  the  immediate  point  is  that  partly  through  this  medium  of  closest 
Federal-State  contact  with  farm  people  themselves,  a  guide  to  better  use  of 
land  is  being  given  effect. 

The  rural  zoning  ordinances  in  these  counties,  therefore,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  simply  the  first  concretions  of  theory  into  practice.  They  are 
that,  but  they  are  also  the  product  of  planning  in  which  local  people  had 
an  influence,  even  if  such  participation  was  not  of  the  intimate  sort  that  is 
the  goal  of  most  current  land-planning  campaigns.  About  these  ordi- 
nances now  is  being  built  a  rural  economy  drawn  to  definite  specifications, 
specifications  indicated  as  desirable  for  the  people  not  only  of  those  coun- 
ties, but  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Part  of  the  superstructure  being  erected 
upon  these  zoning  ordinances  was  provided  by  the  Federal  land  utilization 
program  in  its  northern  Wisconsin  project.  Recently,  to  this  program  has 
been  added  an  additional  project  for  the  purchase  of  holdings  of  setders 
who  are  unable  to  conform  to  the  new  pattern  of  land  use  that  the  ordi- 
nances have  made  mandatory  for  new  settlers.  Full  effects  of  such  a  zon- 
ing program  must  be  the  fruit  of  many  years.  But  the  5  years'  experience 
of  the  northern  Wisconsin  project,  in  at  least  some  of  its  phases,  affords  an 
interesting  commentary  upon  planning  theory  and  planning  practice. 

The  Federal  Government  Lends  a  Hand 

By  authority  of  a  State  Enabling  Act,  these  24  northern  Wisconsin 
counties  have  restricted,  by  zoning  ordinances,  the  use  of  some  5  million 
acres  of  land  against  future  agricultural  development.  Cooperating  with 
this  endeavor,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  established  the  northern 
Wisconsin  project,  which,  in  addition  to  making  possible  purchase  of  the 
scattered  holdings  of  setders  in  these  counties,  is  helping  the  settlers  to 
relocate  near  community  areas  on  a  sounder  social  and  financial  basis.1 

1  Mr.  Sorden  was  in  charge  both  of  the  land  utilization  and  relocation  phases  of  th^  5 
project,  responsible  both  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Farm" 
Security  Administration. 
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Under  the  Wisconsin  zoning  laws,  settlers  already  living  within  re- 
stricted areas  may  continue  to  use  their  land,  but  no  further  setdement  is 
permitted.  To  date,  299  isolated  settlers  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
northern  Wisconsin  project's  offer  to  buy,  and  have  sold  their  lands  to  the 
Federal  Government.  All  of  the  settlers  whose  farms  were  purchased 
were  living  on  submarginal  land.  The  major  portion  of  the  good  soils  in 
(  J  the  area  have  already  been  settled.  The  vanishing  timber  supply  which 
once  supplied  part-time  income,  together  with  the  low  quality  of  soil  and 
isolation  of  tracts,  has  left  hundreds  of  settlers  stranded.  In  certain  coun- 
ties, as  many  as  80  percent  of  the  families  whose  farms  were  purchased, 
received  relief  aid.  In  Forest  County,  for  instance,  124  tracts  were  pur- 
chased for  a  total  of  $99,268.22.  In  the  5-year  period  prior  to  May  1,  1937, 
this  group  received  $52,000  in  direct  relief,  and  $24,537.86  from  the 
W.  P.  A.,  or  $76,537.81.  This  sum  approaches  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  purchasing  their  submarginal  farms. 

The  above  figures  do  not  fully  indicate  relief  spending  as  there  were 
some  other  members  of  the  families  who  undoubtedly  worked  on  W.  P.  A. 
Their  income  from  that  source  is  not  indicated.  Surplus  commodities, 
which  make  up  a  considerable  portion  of  relief  aid,  are  not  considered  in 
the  direct  relief  given  to  these  families.  In  addition,  there  are  other  emer- 
gency funds  such  as  those  of  the  C.  C.  C,  F.  S.  A.,  N.  Y.  A.,  C.  W.  A., 
F.  E.  R.  A.,  N.  I.  R.  A.,  P.  W.  A.,  and  drought  and  seed  relief  loans  that 
are  not  included  in  the  amount  of  emergency  relief  money  that  this  group 
may  have  received.  If  these  other  emergency  incomes  are  added  to  direct 
relief  and  W.  P.  A.  expenditures,  there  has  undobtedly  been  spent  from  the 
emergency  relief  appropriation  for  the  5-year  period,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  cost  of  the  submarginal  land  purchased. 

Fifty  Percent  From  Relief  To  Self-Support 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  of  the  people  whose  holdings  in  the  area 
were  purchased  are  now  self-supporting.  Some  of  them  are  so  widely 
scattered  in  the  State,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  accurately  the  number  of  those  still  on  relief.  From 
the  information  available,  however,  it  is  estimated  that  one-half  of  those 
originally  on  relief  are  now  self-supporting. 

In  addition  to  the  purchase  of  the  submarginal  land,  a  relocation  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  on  to  assist  these  settlers  in  finding  new  homes. 
The  land-buying  program  preceded  the  relocation  project.  About  45  per- 
cent of  the  settlers  moved  from  their  farms  before  the  latter  work  was 
started.  Prior  to  that  time,  however,  considerable  service  work  was  given 
to  these  families  in  assisting  them  to  find  new  locations.  Somewhat  less 
than  one-half  of  the  families  whose  farms  are  purchased  were  actual  farm- 
ers or  had  a  background  of  farming  experience.  Only  38  percent  have 
relocated  on  farms  and  are  now  making  their  living  from  the  soil.  Fully 
one-third  of  the  families  were  too  old  for  farming,  or  for  industrial  occupa- 
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tions.  A  few  have  returned  to  industrial  centers  and  have  obtained  work 
similar  to  that  which  they  were  doing  before  locating  in  northern 
Wisconsin. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  present  occupations  of  the  families 
originally  living  on  the  submarginal  land: 


Farming   114 

Woodwork   20 

General  labor — includes  factory  work,  road  work,  W  P.  A.,  etc   67 

Retired — includes  11  receiving  old-age  and  mothers'  pensions   47 

Resort  work   7 

Business — largely  mercantile,  but  includes  2  school  teachers   23 

Conservation  work   4 

Deceased   6 

Not  yet  moved  from  the  land — includes  those  not  yet  paid  or  paid  since  their 

crops  were  planted  ;   11 


299 

Of  the  299  families  living  on  the  land  at  the  time  it  was  optioned,  43 
have  moved  to  other  States,  and  the  remainder  have  located  within  Wis- 
consin. The  number  going  to  other  States  is  as  follows:  Indiana,  11; 
Oregon,  8;  Michigan,  5;  Washington,  4;  Minnesota,  3;  Ohio,  3;  Alaska,  2 
(Matanuska  Colony);  Illinois,  2;  California,  2;  Iowa,  1;  Kentucky  and 
South  Dakota,  1  each. 

Few  Go  Back  Where  They  Came  From 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  surprisingly  small  number  have  returned 
to  the  locality  in  which  they  lived  before  moving  to  their  submarginal 
farms.  On  one  project  almost  one-half  of  the  farms  optioned  were  owned 
by  people  originally  from  Kentucky  who  had  come  to  Wisconsin  to  work 
in  the  woods.  At  the  time  the  land  was  optioned  most  of  them  indicated 
that  they  planned  to  return  to  their  native  State,  but  when  they  finally 
relocated  only  one  returned  to  Kentucky. 

Definite  assistance  was  given  in  relocating  123  of  these  families.  Relo- 
cation farms  were  provided  for  25,  and  18  received  temporary  loans 
from  the  Wisconsin  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  to  purchase  farms 
or  homes  until  such  a  time  as  the  money  from  sale  of  their  submarginal 
farms  was  received. 

The  relocation  farms  were  located  and  appraised  by  the  project  staff. 
The  prospective  resettlement  clients  were  then  shown  a  number  of  these 
farms  and  chose  the  one  most  to  their  liking.  While  the  project  staff 
supervised  quite  closely  the  type  and  size  of  farm,  final  selection  was  left 
to  the  client.  Money  for  the  purchase  of  the  farm  was  loaned  directly  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  the  client.  The  Government  did 
not  take  title  to  the  farm.  Sufficiency  of  title  was  determined  by  the 
attorneys  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  All  relocation  farm^ 
were  purchased  from  families  who  wished  to  retire  because  of  age  or 
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disability,  or  where  farms  of  estates  were  being  closed.  In  no  case  was 
the  family  on  the  farm  dislocated  or  inconvenienced  by  the  purchase. 

How  Rehabilitation  Loans  Fitted  In 

In  addition  to  the  real  estate  loans,  funds  also  were  loaned  to  make 
minor  repairs  on  buildings  and  to  purchase  necessary  livestock  and 
*  machinery  to  establish  an  economical  income-producing  farm.  The 
purchase  of  all  livestock  and  machinery  was  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  project  staff  in  accordance  with  standard  rehabilitation  loan  procedure. 
Most  of  the  clients  had  some  livestock  and  machinery  and  some  had  a 
small  amount  of  money  from  sale  of  their  land,  which  was  used  as  part 
payment  on  the  real  estate  or  chattels.  The  average  price  of  the  reloca- 
tion farm  was  slighdy  under  $3,000,  and  the  average  chattel  loan  about 
$1,000,  making  the  total  debt  slightly  less  than  $4,000.  With  the  proper 
supervision  in  their  farming  operations,  there  is  reason  to  believe  most 
of  these  people  will  succeed  on  their  new  relocation  farms. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  a  few  submarginal  land  clients  who  are  too  old 
or  without  physical  capacity  to  care  for  themselves,  nine  "Retirement 
Homesteads"  were  constructed.  All  of  these  houses  are  occupied  by 
people  who  represented  a  high  medical  and  relief  cost  in  their  former 
locations.  Three  of  the  houses  are  completely  modern  and  built  at  a 
cost,  including  land,  of  less  than  $2,400.  Six  of  the  houses,  considerably 
less  modern,  were  built  at  a  cost  of  but  $2,000,  including  land.  All  of 
the  houses  are  well  constructed  and  are  three-  and  four-room  cottages. 

The  Rent  Contract  With  The  County 

Funds  for  the  construction  of  the  houses  were  furnished  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation,  a  State  agency  later  absorbed  by 
the  Resettlement  Administration.  An  annual  rent  contract  is  signed  by 
the  counties  affected  whereby  they  agree  to  pay  3  percent  of  the  construc- 
tion cost  per  annum,  plus  necessary  repairs.  This  provides  a  good,  com- 
fortable home  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $7  a  month.  On  one  of  the  units 
a  small  barn  was  constructed  to  house  milk  cows  owned  by  the  families. 
Sufficient  land  is  furnished  to  provide  as  large  a  garden  as  is  desired  by 
each  occupant.  The  people  occupying  these  houses  are  taking  excellent 
care  of  them  and  they  all  indicate  contentment  in  their  new  homes. 

In  addition  to  those  given  financial  assistance,  80  submarginal  land 
families  were  assisted  by  the  project  staff  in  finding  new  locations. 
Farms  were  found  for  many  of  them  on  which  they  used  the  proceeds 
from  sale  of  their  submarginal  land  to  make  a  sufficient  down  payment. 
In  a  few  cases,  credit  was  arranged  for  them  to  purchase  a  farm  or  a 
home  in  town.  Most  of  this  credit  was  in  loans  from  local  banks  until 
~\uch  time  as  they  received  the  proceeds  of  their  land  sales.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  families  had  plans  of  their  own  and  made  their  own 
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readjustments,  although  many  of  these  families  counselled  with  the  project 
staff. 

The  project  is  estimated  to  have  made  possible  a  saving  in  school  costs 
of  about  $15,000  a  year  through  enabling  the  closing  of  12  rural  schools. 
In  addition,  several  thousand  dollars  annual  expense  for  school  transpor- 
tation has  been  eliminated.  Road  costs  have  been  reduced  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  much  maintenance  and  snow  plowing  expense.  Relief  costs 
have  been  cut  materially  by  placing  many  of  these  families  in  a  position 
to  make  their  own  living.  Finally,  a  large  group  of  citizens  has  been 
established  in  settled  areas  where  they  have  a  chance  to  obtain  a  reason- 
ably good  standard  of  living — where  hope  can  take  the  place  of  despair. 


Federal  Funds  for  State  Planning? 

STATE  planning  is  so  clothed  with  national  interest  that  it  deserves 
Federal  financial  support,  the  State  planning  group  has  reported  to  the 
National  Resources  Committee's  advisory  committee.1  At  the  same  time 
it  defined  the  proper  function  of  State  boards  as  the  formulation  of  inter- 
related long-range  programs  that  would  lead  to  most  beneficial  use  of 
State  resources.  At  the  same  time  it  emphasized  the  need  for  integration 
of  State  and  National  planning,  found  that  much  progress  had  been  made 
in  public  planning  since  1933,  and  made  eight  additional  recommenda- 
tions looking  toward  greater  activity  and  expansion  of  State  planning. 

These  were  the  eight  recommendations:  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  permanent  national-planning  agency,  should  continue  to 
encourage  State,  interstate,  and  regional-planning  efforts;  major  efforts 
should  be  devoted  to  establishment  of  active  State  boards;  regional  field 
offices  should  be  continued;  some  form  of  interstate  committee  can  best 
handle  the  problems  that  inevitably  will  arise  from  work  of  strong  State 
boards;  general  or  special  consultants  should  serve  State  boards,  but  rigid 
rules  for  allocation  of  such  services  are  unnecessary;  the  national-planning 
agency  should  supplement  its  consulting  and  counseling  service  with 
other  forms  of  technical  assistance;  the  same  agency  should  continue  to 
sponsor  nationwide  studies  that  do  not  consume  too  much  of  the  State 
Boards'  financial  resources;  the  same  agency  should  reappraise  at  intervals 
its  relationships,  with  State  agencies. 


xThe  Future  of  State  Planning.  National  Resources  Committee.  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office.    Washington,  D.  C.    March  1938. 
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An  Editor's  Dream 


by  LYLE  LINDESMITH 

Mr.  Hoggatt  saw  the  country  and  had  a  vision.  He  saw  fields 
of  waving  grain,  comfortable  farm  homes,  school  houses,  and 
laughing  children,  and  fast-growing  municipalities,  with  grain 
elevators,  big  stores,  and  energetic  populations — Denver  Post, 
August  29,  1920 

THE  activities  of  this  Colorado  newspaper  man,  following  his  vision, 
produced  tangible  results.  Only  8  months  after  the  Great  Divide 
colony  was  founded  946  homestead  entries  had  been  made  on  the  Govern- 
ment land  in  this  portion  of  Moffat  County,  Colo.,  and  a  few  hundred 
more  had  been  filed.  According  to  the  Denver  Post,  there  were  1,000 
bona  fide  farmers  in  the  area  during  the  first  winter  of  its  settlement. 

And,  to  quote  this  alert  newspaper,  "One  year  from  today  the  colony 
expects  to  have  not  less  than  3,000  bona  fide  farmers,  with  their  families, 
residing  in  the  district,  and  a  flourishing  town  is  under  course  of  con- 
struction. 

In  the  Post  of  August  29,  1920,  we  find  the  same  optimistic  note. 
We  read,  "The  vision  has  become  a  reality,  for  the  Great  Divide  colony 
is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  wTonderful  success.  The  fields  of  waving 
grain  are  a  reality." 

A  real  estate  man  interested  in  the  land  toured  the  area  with  a  group 
of  Denver  businessmen.  Apparently  a  newspaper  man  was  in  the  party, 
for  we  have  the  following  report: 

"Fields  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  other  grains  were  seen  in  all 
directions.  The  wheat  heads  were  so  heavy  with  grain  that  they  have 
doubled  over  and  hang  low  toward  the  ground.  The  kernels  were  large 
and  well  formed.  Many  of  the  fields  had  been  cut  and  the  grain  is  in 
the  shock.  Mr.  Hoggatt  never  claimed  that  the  Great  Divide  was  a  corn 
country,  but  many  of  the  settlers  planted  corn  nevertheless  and  were 
surprised  and  delighted  with  the  result.  The  stalks  grew  well  and  devel- 
oped large  ears  of  corn  with  thick  heavy  rows  of  yellow  kernels.  No- 
where was  there  seen  a  field  without  at  least  a  fair  return  to  the  settler. 
Everywhere  could  be  seen  evidences  of  prosperity.  Instead  of  the  long- 
horned  cattle  of  a  few  years  ago  were  seen  sleek  milch  cows  with  heavy 
udders,  fat  calves,  and  still  fatter  hogs  ready  for  the  pork  barrel. 

"Many  of  the  settlers  were  interviewed  and  all  were  enthusiastic  over 
/ithe  oudook.  In  many  fields  the  wheat  will  run  40  bushels  to  the  acre, 
according  to  the  predictions  of  the  owners. 
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The  Land  of  Promise,  Eighteen  Years  Ago 

"Not  only  in  the  matter  of  grain  crops  has  the  Great  Divide  colony 
proved  a  success,  but  every  settler  has  a  little  vegetable  garden  near  his  fc, 
home  which  supplies  his  table  with  not  only  the  staples  of  the  garden 
but  also  with  luxuries.  Cantaloupes  and  watermelons  grow  everywhere^ 
as  well  as  potatoes,  squash,  carrots,  beets,  pumpkins,  lettuce,  onions,  and 
many  other  vegetables,  and  without  other  irrigation  than  that  furnished  f 1 
by  the  clouds.  The  homesteaders  have  planted  alfalfa  with  success,  while 
others  have  strawberries  and  raspberries — crops  supposed  to  grow  only  in 
an  irrigated  country." 

Unfortunately,  the  story  of  this  area  does  not  end  with  that  glowing 
description  but  we  must  depend  upon  other  sources  for  our  information. 
Newspapers  have  remained  silent  for  several  years. 

This  year  earnest  pleas  have  come  from  residents  of  the  Great  Divide 
area  which  have  resulted  in  careful  investigations  by  various  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  agencies. 

Officials  of  the  local  soil  erosion  district  organized  recently  under  the 
new  Colorado  State  law  wrote  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
part  as  follows: 

"As  the  district  was  cut  up  into  small  tracts  of  320  and  160  acres  by 
homesteading,  one  can  readily  understand  why  the  ownership  pattern 
is  quite  complex  and  difficult  to  work  with.  The  unwise  land  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  district  is  now  evident,  as  only  15  percent 
of  the  homesteaders  are  attempting  to  survive  in  this  district,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  agricultural  land  when  it  was  settled.  The  other  85  per- 
cent of  the  homesteaders  left  the  country  some  time  ago.  The  addresses 
of  many  of  these  absentee  owners  are  unknown. 

"The  average  taxes  for  one  year  on  a  section  of  grazing  land  in  the 
district  are  $28.50  and  the  most  revenue  that  can  be  expected  from  this 
section  of  grazing  land  is  $12.80.  About  23  percent  of  the  land  is  now 
tax  delinquent.  Only  dry  farming  is  practiced  and  it  is  very  precarious, 
due  to  the  uncertainty  of  precipitation.  Because  of  the  abundance  of 
abandoned  land,  many  nomadic  bands  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle 
come  into  the  district." 

The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall — Rain  Records 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  investigating  this  area  for  purchase 
of  submarginal  land  under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  has  j 
discovered  many  other  interesting  facts  concerning  this  defunct  bonanza. 

In  regard  to  the  climate,  a  44-year  record  indicates  that  the  colony  was 
doomed  to  failure  from  this  factor  alone.  The  average  precipitation 
during  this  period  throughout  the  area  is  from  13  to  17  inches.  In  1900 
less  than  8  inches  of  precipitation  was  recorded.  From  1900  to  1904 
there  were  5  consecutive  years  in  which  less  than  12  inches  of  moisture*' 
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fell.  In  12  of  the  44  years  recorded  there  was  less  than  12  inches. 
Because  of  the  high  elevation  much  of  this  precipitation  occurs  as  snow, 
thus  depriving  the  crops  of  moisture  during  the  growing  season  and 
adding  another  handicap  in  that  roads  are  blocked  during  about  5  months 
of  each  year. 

Topography  of  the  area  did  not  favor  the  colonists.  The  average  slope 
}  is  from  8  to  10  percent.    Plowing  was  done  on  hillsides,  with  the  result 
that  nearly  all  of  the  area  has  developed  moderate  to  severe  sheet  erosion 
and  many  gullies  have  been  formed. 

"Wild"  Land  as  Part  of  the  Picture 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  complex  ownership  pattern.  Less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  land  is  now  owned  by  residents  of  the  county.  More 
than  a  fourth  is  owned  by  nonresidents  and  another  fourth  is  eligible  for 
tax  deed  because  of  chronic  delinquency.  The  remaining  one-fourth  is 
divided  among  Federal,  State,  and  corporation  ownerships.  A  recent 
study  made  by  the  Colorado  State  land  specialist  shows  that  more  than 
half  of  the  privately  owned  land  is  "wild" — that  is,  not  under  controlled 
use. 

Whether  the  colony  ever  reached  the  estimates  of  population  gleaned 
from  Mr.  Hoggatt's  vision  has  not  been  determined.  Records  show, 
however,  that  fewer  than  70  farm  families  now  reside  there.  Of  these 
about  20  have  reverted  to  the  more  stable  production  of  livestock. 
Although  a  requisite  of  each  setder  was  to  own  3  milch  cows  and  3  work 
horses,  there  are  now  only  400  cows  in  the  area  and  about  450  horses  and 
mules.    There  are  fewer  than  200  hogs  in  the  entire  area. 

Only  three  good  houses  can  now  be  found  in  the  area  as  classified  by 
a  Government  field  worker.  More  than  two-thirds  are  in  poor  condition. 
Nearly  100  houses  stand  vacant  and  local  residents  admit  that  many  houses 
have  disappeared  during  the  long  cold  winters,  and  those  100  vacant 
houses  now  standing  and  perhaps  even  a  few  of  those  occupied  will  soon 
cease  to  exist.  They  will  no  longer  remain  to  entice  the  driver  of  the 
modern  covered  wagon  as  the  site  for  the  greener  pastures  of  his  dreams, 
for  a  new  plan  is  now  being  made.  This  time  the  plan  is  based  on 
experience  rather  than  hope  and  is  being  prepared  by  many  individuals 
rather  than  by  one. 

The  New  Plan  and  Means  of  Applying  It 

Land  owners  in  the  area  have  organized  under  the  State  law  a  soil 
erosion  district  governed  by  a  local  board  of  directors.  This  governing 
board,  all  ranchers  in  the  area,  together  with  other  local  citizens,  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Extension  Service,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  other  agencies,  are  already  beginning  action  based 
~in  this  new  plan. 
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County  commissioners  have  been  asked  and  are  willing  to  acquire 
under  a  State  law  all  of  that  land  chronically  tax  delinquent.  Then  they 
will  lease  such  land  to  the  board  of  supervisors.  The  supervisors  are 
obtaining  leases  on  certain  other  lands  directly  from  private  or  corpora- 
tion owners.  Land  which  cannot  be  brought  under  control  in  this  way 
is  to  be  purchased  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  then  leased  to 
the  board  of  supervisors.  All  of  this  land  will  then  be  subleased  by  the 
board  for  grazing  use  only  to  local  residents,  who  will  be  required  to 
follow  appropriate  conservation  practices. 

And,  to  bring  the  journalistic  and  land  use  cycles  alike  back  to  a  point 
where  a  new  approach  and  new  results  may  be  expected,  the  Denver  Post 
of  October  29,  1938,  announced:  "Designed  to  make  possible  a  new  live- 
stock-feed system  of  agriculture,  a  land  utilization  project,  embracing 
more  than  400,000  acres,  is  being  undertaken  in  northwestern  Colorado." 

Referring  to  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  the  article  continued:  "Gray  said  that 
through  the  purchase  of  approximately  50,000  acres,  the  project  will  help 
farmers  now  living  on  farms  too  small  for  profitable  operation  to  enalrge 
their  units. 

"The  unsuitability  of  the  soil  in  the  area  for  cash-crop  farming  has 
been  disastrously  demonstrated,  he  said,  and  the  land  now  consists  of  aban- 
doned farms,  overgrazed  pasture  lands,  and  land  unsuccessfully  used  for 
crop  production." 


THE  LAND  POLICY  REVIEW  continues  as  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  directed 
by  Secretary  Wallace.  Units  of  the  land  utilization  program 
remaining  in  B.  A.  E.  include  those  associated  with  land 
economics,  farm  population  and  rural  life,  and  farm  man- 
agement. Those  dealing  with  land  acquisition,  land  devel- 
opment, and  project  organization  are  now  directed  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 
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^  NOW  is  the  time  of  year  when,  apparently,  all  good  planners  meet 
.  .  .  They  meet  most  extensively  this  year  December  28-30  at  the 
Detroit-Leland  Hotel  in  Detroit,  where  the  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting 
cf  the  American  Farm  Economics  Asociation  will  follow  the  procedure  of 
last  year's  twenty-eighth.  .  .  .  Most  sessions  have  been  limited  to  two 
papers  and  two  formal  discussions,  in  order  to  permit  as  much  time  as 
possible  for  discussion  from  the  floor. 

^  Leading  off  on  opening  day — and  remembering  the  program  at 
press  time  is  tentative — with  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  farm 
operation  under  the  A.  A.  A.,  the  attendees  will  hear  H.  B.  Rowe,  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  on  the  effect  of  the  A.  A.  A.  program  on 
regional  specialization  in  agriculture,  and  P.  E.  Johnston,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, on  the  effect  of  that  program  on  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  individual  farm.  .  .  .  B.  H.  Hibbard,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, wTill  be  the  chairman,  and  W.  W.  Wilcox,  of  Iowa  State  College, 
and  R.  J.  Saville,  of  Louisiana  State  University,  will  lead  the  discussion. 

^  Public  control  of  land  use  next  engages  the  attention  of  the  meeting, 
with  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  M.  L.  Wilson  presiding,  and 
M.  M.  Kelso,  of  B.  A.  E.,  and  F.  F.  Elliott,  of  A.  A.  A.,  conducting 
discussion.  .  .  .  G.  S.  Wehrwein,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will 
discuss  public  control  of  land  use  in  this  country,  and  Karl  Brandt,  of 
Stanford,  such  control  in  Europe.  .  .  .  Rounding  out  the  first  day  will 
be  an  appraisal  of  agricultural  economics  accomplishments,  under  chair- 
manship of  H.  C.  Taylor,  of  the  Farm  Foundation.  .  .  .  C.  E.  Ladd, 
of  Cornell,  and  H.  R.  Tolley,  chief  of  B.  A.  E,  will,  respectively,  discuss 
agricultural  economics5  contribution  to  farming  and  to  the  general  welfare,, 
and  discussions  will  be  led  by  H.  C.  M.  Case,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  John  D.  Black,  of  Harvard. 

^  The  next  day,  December  29,  will  be  dedicated,  in  the  morning,  to 
land  use  problems  of  the  Great  Plains,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  to 
questions  of  public  assistance  to  low-income  farmers,  in  addition  to  two 
roundtables.  ...  In  between  will  be  sandwiched  a  luncheon — a  joint 
— jncheon  of  the  Rural  Sociological  and  American  Sociological  Societies — 
when  C.  H.  Hamilton,  of  Texas  A.  &  M.,  will  talk  on  social  effects  of 
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Tecent  trends  in  mechanized  farming.  The  Great  Plains  session,  over 
which  H.  C.  Filley,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  will  preside,  will 
include  discussions  by  E.  A.  Starch,  of  Montana  State  College,  regional 
coordinator  for  the  Northern  Great  Plains,  on  modifications  in  farming 
types  and  other  adjustments  needed  in  the  Plains,  and  by  L.  C.  Gray, 
assistant  chief  of  B.  A.  E.,  on  Federal  purchase  and  administration  of  land 
in  the  region.  E.  C.  Johnson,  of  F.  C.  A.,  and  Peter  Nelson,  of  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.,  will  lead  the  discussion. 

^  Public  assistance  to  low-income  farmers  will  be  discussed  in  its 
relationship  to  northern  and  southern  farmers  by,  respectively,  R  C. 
Smith  and  T.  Roy  Reid,  both  of  F.  S.  A.,  and  in  its  relationship  to  national 
agricultural  policy,  by  J.  S.  Davis,  of  Stanford.  .  .  .  I.  G.  Davis,  of  Con- 
necticut State  College,  will  lead  the  discussion,  and  J.  I.  Falconer,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  will  be  chairman. 

^  One  of  the  two  round  tables  will  deal  with  land  problems  in  the 
Lake  States,  and  Gladwin  E.  Young,  of  B.  A.  E.,  will  be  the  chairman. 
.  .  .  E.  J.  Ellingson  will  talk  about  tax  reversion  and  the  administration 
of  tax  reverted  land,  while  R.  M.  Gilcreast  and  Sidney  Henderson  will 
deal  with  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  problems.  .  .  .  All  are  Department 
of  Agriculture  men.  .  .  .  F.  P.  Struhsaker,  of  the  Michigan  department 
of  conservation,  will  consider  problems  in  that  state. 

^  With  W.  B.  Murray,  of  Iowa  State  College,  presiding,  the  other 
round  table  will  be  devoted  to  land  values.  .  .  .  These  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  C.  H.  Hammer,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  in  relation  to 
Government  agricultural  policy,  and  by  L.  H.  Bean,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  relation  to  Government  monetary  policy.  .  .  .  Land 
values  as  they  concern  farm  credit  and  commercial  bank  policy  will  be 
the  topics  of  A.  B.  Lewis,  of  F.  C.  A.,  and  A.  G.  Brown,  of  the  Ohio 
Citizens  Trust  Company.  .  .  .  C.  L.  Stewart,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
will  be  concerned  with  land  value  changes  in  European  countries. 

^    The  following  day  of  the  meeting,  December  30,  will  be  devoted 
particularly  to  professional  farm  management,  livestock  marketing, 
farm  price  study  procedures,  and  milk  distribution  costs  discussions. 

^  While  all  of  this  is  going  on,  the  Rural  Sociological  Society  of 
America  will  be  holding  its  annual  meeting,  also  in  Detroit,  and 
talking  chiefly  about  the  rural  community  and  social  aspects  of  the  farm 
labor  problem.  .  .  .  J.  H.  Kolb  will  be  chairman  of  one;  C.  C.  Taylor  of 
the  other.  .  .  .  Papers  will  be  read  by  C.  W.  Loomis,  Douglas  Ensininger, 
Paul  H.  Landis,  H.  C.  Hoffsonmer,  and  R.  E.  Wakeley;  and  Dwight 
Sanderson,  of  Cornell,  will  discuss  criteria  for  rural  communities  in  hi| 
presidential  address.  .  .  .  Discussion  by  five  invited  members  will  follow 
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each  main  session  and  roundtable  discussions  will  be  arranged  at  con- 
venient intervals. 

^    Meanwhile,  the  National  Rural  Forum  already  has  been  conducted. 

.  .  .  Held  under  auspices  of  the  American  Country  Life  Asociation 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  it  heard  L.  H.  Bean  and  B.  L.  Hummel 
on  people  on  low-income  farms,  Lowry  Nelson  on  farm  laborers,  and 
1  Rupert  B.  Vance  and  Paul  V.  Maris  on  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  together 
with  four  speakers  on  people  on  poor  lands.  .  .  .  These  speakers  were 
C.  E.  Brehm,  N.  T.  Frame,  F.  L.  McVey,  and  W.  J.  Hutchins.  ...  Dr. 
Carl  C.  Taylor,  of  B.  E.  A.,  was  chairman  of  the  panel  discussions. 

^  A  recent  State  meeting  of  agricultural  groups — that  of  the  committee 
of  Kansas  Farm  Organizations — approved  a  graduated  land  tax, 
equality  of  taxation  for  agriculture,  reduced  governmental  expenditures, 
and  continued  Government  support  of  agricultural  experimentation.  .  .  . 
The  committee,  representing  the  12  major  farm  groups  in  the  State, 
expects  to  press  these  proposals  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

^  Minimum  standards  governing  leases  required  of  tenant  farmers 
borrowing  from  F.  S.  A.  rehabilitation  funds  require  now  that  the 
leases  be  written,  cover  points  customary  in  rental  agreements  in  the 
locality,  be  equitable,  and  promise  reasonably  secure  tenure  for  the  bor- 
rower. .  .  .  "The  new  policy,"  says  Acting  Administrator  Baldwin,  of 
F.  S.  A.,  "is  expected  to  help  relieve  bad  features  of  tenancy  for  thousands 
of  families." 


The  South:  Its  Economic-Geographic  Development.    A.  E.  Parkins. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.    New  Yor\.  1938. 

Dr.  Parkins,  a  distinguished  geographer  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
potential  greatness  of  his  region,  is  well  equipped  to  write  about  the 
South.  To  describe  the  physical  resouces,  the  economic  and  cultural 
history,  and  the  factors  influencing  future  development  of  an  area  as 
large  and  as  varied  as  the  South,  is  an  ambitious  task,  and  the  author's 
success  in  presenting  a  readable  and  understandable  picture  may  be 
-Ascribed  to  his  ability  at  synthesis,  as  well  as  to  his  evident  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject. 
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Dr.  Parkins  confesses  himself,  at  the  outset,  to  be  a  geographical  deter- 
minist.  His  approach  is  naturally  a  physical  one,  but  his  viewpoint 
appears  to  be  broad  enough  to  permit  the  frequent  admission  of  non- 
physical  factors  which  have  influenced  the  development  of  the  South. 

In  a  book  as  comprehensive  and  as  nontechnical  as  this  the  student 
of  land  use  cannot  expect  to  find  much  in  the  way  of  new  material  or 
even  a  new  point  of  view.  The  principal  service  of  the  book  is  in  its  j 
popular  presentation  of  available  data.  Dr.  Parkins  has  drawn  freely 
on  standard  and  official  sources  for  much  of  his  material.  The  work 
of  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  for  example,  is  the  basis  of  his  section  on  population. 

A  contrast  may  be  drawn  between  a  book  of  this  type  and  other  popular 
books  such  as  Stuart  Chase's  Rich  Land,  Poor  Land.  Dr.  Parkins,, 
although  convinced  of  the  need  of  the  South  for  a  more  intelligent  use 
of  its  physical  resources,  is  not  as  obviously  a  crusader  as  Chase.  The 
South  is  not  primarily  a  propaganda  book;  it  is  not  as  racily  written, 
and  therefore  not  as  easily  readable,  as  books  of  the  other  type,  but  it 
adheres  more  closely  to  observed  and  tested  fact.  Like  Our  Natural 
Resources  and  Their  Conservation,  by  Parkins  and  J.  R.  Whitaker,  The 
South  would  make  an  excellent  text  for  an  undergraduate  course  attempt- 
ing to  study  the  relation  of  human  need  to  physical  resources. — Wm.  E. 
Bradford. 

American  Regionalism.    By  Howard  W.   Odum  and  Harry  Estill 
Moore.    (New  Yor\:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1938.    Pp.  X,  693. 

$3.80.) 

American  Regionalism  is  not  only  the  first  comprehensive  introduction 
to  the  study  of  American  regions  but  also,  in  the  words  of  its  authors,  a 
"working  compendium."  One  of  its  major  virtues,  particularly  in  a  pilot 
study  of  this  sort,  is  the  description  of  criteria  employed  and  the  efforts 
to  define  terms.  Students  of  regionalism  have  been  handicapped  by  the 
confusion  in  the  use  of  terms,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  use  of  this 
book  will  help  them  to  approach,  at  least,  a  common  language. 

There  are  three  parts  to  the  book.  The  first  and  third  will  be  of 
greater  interest  to  most  readers  than  the  second,  which  is  a  descriptive 
analysis  of  the  development  of  concepts  of  regionalism  in  various  social 
sciences.  In  part  I,  after  two  introductory  chapters  in  which  the  authors 
define  their  terms  and  distinguish  regionalism  from  sectionalism  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  their  underlying  social  philosophy,  they  discuss 
different  types  of  regions  as  determined  by  the  employment  of  different 
criteria.  Two  chapters  are  given  to  "natural  regions"  as  indicated  by 
soil,  topography,  climate,  and  river  valleys.  Three  culture  regions  are 
then  discussed  in  terms  of  metropolitan,  rural,  and  literary  and  esthetic 
indices.  There  follow  two  chapters  on  service  regions,  in  which  the^ 
indices  employed  are  governmental  and  "nongovernmental"  (business, 
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sports,  etc.).  The  two  remaining  chapters  of  part  I  constitute  a  study 
of  "tools  for  regionalism" — States,  subregions,  districts,  and  regional  plan- 
ning— whereby  regional  problems  can  be  attacked. 

In  part  III  the  authors  set  forth  their  own  division  of  the  United  States 
into  regions  as  determined,  of  course,  by  the  purposes  they  would  serve. 
They  seek  "major  composite  societal  regions  .  .  .  embodying  the  fewest 
jj  contradictions,  the  greatest  flexibility,  and  the  largest  degree  of  homo- 
geneity for  all  purposes  of  study  and  planning,"  and  "for  study  and 
portraiture"  (pp.  13,  433).  They  may  properly  thus  avoid  the  sterile 
dispute  as  to  the  regions  by  centering  the  preliminary  inquiry  properly 
on  the  purpose  which  the  regions  are  to  serve.  Their  own  purpose,  as 
stated  above,  leads  them  to  employ  groups  of  States  about  which  there 
is  the  most  substantial  clustering  of  factors.  Students  of  regionalism 
will  profit  from  the  discussion  (pp.  433-46)  of  this  crucial  point,  a  discus- 
sion that  faces  difficulties  with  candor  and  to  which  all  future  efforts 
at  this  indispensable  task  should  be  indebted. 

Even  so  brief  an  indication  of  the  method  and  the  topics  treated  will 
convey  to  students  of  land  use  the  relevance  of  this  book  to  their  inquiries 
and  findings  and  hence  to  the  problems  of  government  with  which  we 
are  all  concerned.  Take,  for  example,  the  problem  of  adjusting  govern- 
mental structure  to  functions.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  tasks  of  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  agriculture  inhere  in  natural  regions  demanding 
particular  regional  programs.  Dr.  Ross  Calvin,  in  his  excellent  regional 
study  S^y  Determines,  illustrates  the  point  for  the  Southern  Great  Plains. 

As  more  concrete  studies  of  different  regions  on  an  intensive  scale 
are  undertaken  in  different  centers  by  those  familiar  with  their  region 
(which  is  the  stage  into  which  regional  studies  can  now  most  profitably 
enter),  it  will  be  possible  to  utilize  the  methods  employed  by  Odum  and 
Moore  and  to  test  their  generalizations.  The  effort  to  avoid  the  par- 
ticularistic influences  of  "sectionalism"  by  assuming  that  "regionalism" 
will  be  the  means  of  an  integrated  nationalism  which  avoids  centrali- 
zation, on  the  one  hand,  and  sectional  selfishness  on  the  other,  warrants 
scrutiny. 

Dr.  Odum  and  his  colleagues  have  created  an  outstanding  "school" 
of  regional  studies  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  This  book,  with 
valuable  tables,  charts,  and  maps,  and  uniting  a  widely  ranging  outlook 
with  great  industry,  should  assist  in  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  other 
centers  of  attack,  since  its  presentation  of  methods  encourages  cooperative 
research  and  the  cumulation  of  findings — a  feature  too  often  missing  in 
the  social  studies.  In  this  enterprise  the  contributions  already  made  by 
members  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land- 
grant  colleges  are  substantial  and  basic,  as  the  excellent  bibliography  and 
notes  testify.  Their  daily  tasks,  indeed,  are  in  the  nature  of  things  an 
i  application  of  the  regional  approach  for  which  the  authors  plead. — John 
M.  Gaus. 
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V  Toward  Farm  Security.  A.  G.  Blac\.  B.  A.  E.  Misc.  Publication 
308,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  1938. 

As  a  result  of  their  experiences  of  the  past  15  years,  efforts  of  farmers  appear 
likely  now  to  be  directed  toward  consolidation  of  their  recent  gains,  the  pamphlet 
indicates.  First  of  all,  it  appears  probable,  they  will  insist  upon  greater  stability  of 
prices  and  income  than  in  the  past.  They  will  strive  for  increasing  opportunities  for 
farm  operators  to  become  farm  owners.  Perfection  of  plans  that  will  stop  specula- 
tive fluctuation  of  land  prices  also  is  likely  to  be  a  cardinal  aim.  Soundly  conceived 
insurance  against  the  physical  risks  of  agricultural  production  again,  is  one  of  the 
things  they  will  ask.  Finally,  a  basis  for  cooperation  will  be  sought  to  end  or 
minimize  loss  of  physical  resources  through  floods,  drought,  erosion,  or  loss  of 
fertility.  The  pamphlet  discusses  security  for  agriculture  under  the  headings  of 
stability  of  farm  prices  and  incomes,  physical  security,  security  against  crop  losses* 
security  for  farm  labor,  and  stability  of  land  values. 

\f  Agricultural  Labor  in  the  United  States,  1936-37.  B.  A.  E.  Bib- 
liography J2,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
March  1938. 

This  bibliography  supplements  and  brings  up  to  date  the  material  in  Agricultural 
Economics  Bibliography  64,  Agricultural  Labor  in  the  United  States  1915-35.  This 
new  bibliography  includes  references  of  a  general  nature  relating  to  farm  labor,  as 
well  as  to  the  agricultural  ladder,  employment  status  and  outlook  in  agriculture, 
agricultural  labor  unions,  farm  labor  supply  and  demand,  its  mobility,  and  its  migra- 
tion to  industry. 

V  Immigrant  Settlements  and  Social  Organization  in  South  Dakota. 
John  P.  Johansen.  South  Dakota  Bulletin  313.  Brookings,  S.  Daf{. 
June  1937. 

Historical,  social,  and  cultural  aspects  of  immigrants  into  South  Dakota  engage 
this  author's  attention  in  this  bulletin,  which  carries  forward  a  discussion  initiated 
by  Mr.  Johansen  in  the  earlier  "Immigrants  and  Their  Children  in  South  Dakota.'* 

V  Range  Lands  of  Northeastern  Nevada — Their  Proper  and  Profit- 
able Use.  Marion  Clawson,  Cruz  Venstrom,  and  T.  D.  Phinney. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    June  1938. 

A  progress  report,  this  document  gives  findings  to  date  of  a  project  initiated  to 
ascertain  use  of  public  domain  range  lands  in  Nevada  that  will  lead  to  the  most 
permanent,  maximum  prosperity.  The  study  is  expected  to  make  available  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  information.  Use  of  this  information,  it  is  emphasized,  will 
depend  upon  the  residents  of  the  area. 

V  Large  Scale  Farming  in  the  United  States.  D.  C.  Mumford. 
B.  A.  E.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C.  April 
i938. 

The  evidence  presented  here  indicates  medium-sized  farms  have  been  more  suc4 
cessful,  in  general,  than  either  large  or  small  units,  and  that  large-scale  farming 
apparently  has  been  no  more  successful  than  small  operations. 
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y/OvR  Farm  Tenancy  Problem.  H.  C.  M.  Case  and  J.  Ac\erman^ 
University  of  Illinois  Publication  AE-86j.  Urbana,  Illinois.  May 
i938. 

These  authors  suggest  protection  for  landlord  and  tenant  and  improvement  of 
lease  practices,  note  qualifications  of  good  landlords  and  tenants,  and  conclude  that 
"the  improvement  of  tenancy  should  provide  for  the  development  of  more  profitable 
systems  of  farming,  the  maintenance  or  betterment  of  the  soil  and  farm  improve- 
'ments,  equitable  distribution  of  receipts  and  expenses  between  tenants  and  land- 
lords, and  greater  stability  and  better  social  conditions  for  agriculture  in  general, 
which,  taken  together,  should  encourage  and  make  possible  the  purchase  of  more 
farms,  as  a  result  of  more  stable  and  profitable  farming,  by  the  people  who  operate 
them." 

V  Regional  Planning.  Part  VI.  Upper  Rio  Grande.  Vol.  I — Text. 
Vol.  II — Maps.  National  Resources  Committee.  Government  Print- 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.    February  1938. 

Sixth  in  the  series  dealing  with  regional  planning  activities  and  progress,  the 
report  was  undertaken  at  request  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  The  volume 
treats  of  water  problems  of  the  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande  drainage  area  above 
Fort  Quitman,  Texas.  The  investigation,  results  of  which  are  reported  here,  was 
undertaken  preliminary  to  attaining  an  accord  between  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas  relative  to  equitable  allocation  and  use  of  Rio  Grande  waters  in  future  devel- 
opment of  the  upper  basin.  Facts  were  sought  relative  to  available  water  supply, 
water  uses  and  requirements,  and  possibilities  of  adding  to  available  supply  by  storage, 
importation,  and  salvage  of  present  loss. 

V  Mobility  and  Farm  Tenancy,  hand  Resources  Department,  Journal 
of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics  XIV  (2)  208-ij.  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois.   May  1938. 

Tenancy  is  a  steppingstone  to  ownership  for  children  of  owner-farmers  but  not 
for  those  of  tenants,  these  South  Carolina  studies  indicate,  together  with:  Tenancy 
offers  a  way  upward  for  some  groups  in  the  higher  and  middle  economic  agricul- 
tural brackets;  mobility  in  farming  is  closely  associated  with  socio-economic  status; 
interfarm  mobility  may  be  a  bed-rock  factor  in  limitation  of  the  enterprise;  "what 
the  farmers  of  this  country  need  is  a  good  leasing  system  that  will  enable  those  who 
rent  land  to  obtain  greater  stability,  and  with  that  a  greater  economic  and  social 
security." 

V  Migration  of  Workers.  Preliminary  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  Sen.  Res.  298  (74th  Cong.).  Vol.  I — Summary  of  Find- 
ings;  vol.  II — Appendices.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Washington, 
D.  C.  i938. 

Placing  emphasis  primarily  upon  workers  who  migrate  across  State  lines,  the 
report  complies  with  congressional  direction  ".  .  .  to  study,  survey,  and  investigate 
the  social  and  economic  needs  of  laborers  migrating  across  State  lines,  obtaining  all 
facts  possible  in  relation  thereto  which  would  not  only  be  of  public  interest  but 
which  would  aid  the  Congress  and  the  Senate  in  enacting  remedial  legislation." 
Part  I,  considering  the  nature  of  the  problem,  discusses  characteristics  of  migrants, 
drought  refugees,  seasonal  migration,  displaced  tenants,  employment  and  security,  and 
_jnnual  earnings  of  migrants.  Part  II  deals  with  social  problems  and  relief  pro- 
grams. Part  III,  the  appendices,  takes  up  legal  settlement  requirements,  regulations 
affecting  school  attendance,  migrant  agricultural  laborers,  and  related  subjects. 
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